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F @ . This depends on the spirit of the men who live 

; Supernatural Sociology under the system in question. With this spirit 

_ This term is used in a book recently pub- | Christianity is vitally concerned. Practical 

lished by Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey and bearing | Christianity can so modify the relations be- 

the title: Fire on the Earth. Since the pur- | tween master and slave that they become truly 
pose of the book is chiefly inspirational, we 


My human and neighborly. 

would be prepared for a terminology deviating It is erroneous to imagine that revealed truth 
from the strict scientific use and employing | fypnishes ready made solutions for all the prob- 
words in a wider and looser sense; but even in | joms of social life. Life is a task, and man is 
popular writing there are limits which must be | endowed with reason in order to find these so- 
observed lest confusion arise. The inaccurate | jytions by the proper use of the faculties which 
use of terms leads to loose thinking, and loose havelbeen bestowed omhintse this willl be alslow 
thinking is the source of most of our modern | ang groping process because man’s judgment 
troubles, social and otherwise. is not infallible, but subject to error. The earth 

A supernatural sociology would be a system is a place of blundering and given over to the 
of economic thought which is deduced from | disputes of men. That is the reason why there 
revealed truth. This system would either be an are differences of opinion in all matters that 
object of faith or of theological assent and | cannot be settled by a direct appeal to the prin- 
would come within the province of the Church’s | ciples of divine truth and judged by the voice 
authoritative and infallible teaching. As a mat- | of ecclesiastical authority. We need not, there- 
ter of fact the Church has never set the stamp fore, be surprised that there exists no unani- 
of approval on any particular economic ar- | mity in Catholic social thought. This is sim- 
rangement. She does not condemn Capitalism | ply inevitable since technical social organiza- 
but only its abuses and injustices. The Papal | tion belongs to those things which in themselves 
Encyclicals do not contain the outline of a spe- | are indifferent. The Church tolerates diversity 
cific system of economics. In substance they | of opinion in social matters because various 
accept the existing order and demand merely | kinds of economic organization can equally well 
that it be freed from its wrongs and evils which contribute to temporal welfare and conform to 
are not essential but accidental excrescences. | the requirements of justice. 


This likewise was the attitude of Our Lord with In the first chapter of his book the author 
regard to the economic order of His days. continually confuses the problem of social or- 
Withal He uncompromisingly condemned injus- | ganization with questions of personal conduct. 
tice, and in the same manner the Church of to- | When St. Thomas speaks of justice he means a 


day condemns injustice, without, however, | personal relation existing between members of 
thereby giving sanction to any special form of | the prevailing social system. He does not think 
production. Christianity can compromise with | o¢ gocial reform in our sense, namely that of 
any political or economic system, but it cannot | reconstructing the economic order. Neither 
compromise with political oppression or eco- | gid St. Francis of Assisi attempt an economic 
nomic exploitation. It seems then that the maedrrniestve understand ite -Thersinghe ait 
term, supernatural sociology, can be used only | fered from heretics .of his age who condemned 
in a very loose manner of speaking. riches as such and demanded a communistic 
Of course, if supernatural sociology is to | sharing of wealth. He pleaded with the rich to 
stand for nothing more than an economic or- | give generously of their wealth but did not s 
ganization which realizes the Christian ideals | them to relinquish their possessions. We ans 
of justice, charity and brotherhood, and extends | mire the beautiful passage in which the sc oe 
to all the opportunity of attaining to the full | arly writer sets before us the inspiring esata e 
and abundant life, we have no quarrel with | of the Poverello and we are glad to quote it a 
the name; only in that case it has merely a | the benefit and edification of the reader. | 
moral content and says nothing about the tech- | reads: “We protest against economic ne 
nical aspects of the organization, for every con- yet we court the favor of the rich. rau ar we 
ceivable economic arrangement can be made to are from the spirit of St. ae abet we 
serve the purposes of justice or to defeat them. really loved poverty, loved it well enough to c 
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himself off from the selfish class which op- 
pressed the poor. There is something deeply 
stirring about his renunciation of his inheri- 


tance in the Bishop’s Court, when he gave up. 


not only his right to his patrimony, but his very 
clothes and the few coins which he had received 
from his father, so that he might really be 
poor.”!) Quite so, a noble example which most 
of us have not the courage and the idealism to 
imitate. Withal it is not a question of social 
thought but one of personal morality. 

Also we must not forget the time honored 
distinction between counsel and precept. And 
this distinction is not identical with that be- 
tween an ideal and a lower standard of mo- 
rality. The heretics of the Middle Ages fre- 
quently tried to efface the line of distinction be- 
tween counsel and precept and make the coun- 
sel obligatory for all. They contemplated an 
economic order based on counsel. On such 
ideas the Church invariably frowned. One can 
be an ideal Catholic even if he does not follow 
the counsels. This is proved by the fact that 
the Church canonizes men and women who 
were married. Celibacy and voluntary poverty 
are counsels. Could they be made the basis of 
a social order? 

Father Furfey holds that we must preach un- 
diluted Christian teaching on all questions. We 
are with him. By all means let us preach the 
truth concerning the duties of the rich to the 
poor. We can take our cue from St. James, who 
on this subject is very outspoken. His words 
furnish a magnificent text; in fact they do not 
call for a lengthy commentary. They speak for 
themselves and very eloquently: ‘‘For the sun 
rose with a burning heat and parched the 
grass; and the flower thereof fell off and the 
beauty of the shape thereof perished. So also 
shall the rich man fade away in his ways.... 
For if there shall come into your assembly a 
man having a golden ring, in fine apparel; and 
there shall come in also a poor man in mean 
attire; and you have respect to him that is 
clothed with the fine apparel and shall say to 
him: Sit thou here well; but say to the poor 
man: Stand thou there, or: Sit under my foot- 
stool; do you not judge within yourselves, and 
are become judges of unjust thoughts? Heark- 
en my dearest brethren; Hath not God chosen 
the poor in this world, rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom which God hath promised to 
them that love Him? But you have dishonored 
the poor man ... Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl in your miseries, which shall come 
upon you. Your riches are corrupted; and your 
garments are motheaten, your gold and silver 
is cankered; and the rust of them shall be for 
a testimony against you and shall eat your flesh 
like fire. You have stored up to yourselves 
wrath against the last days. Behold the hire 
of the laborers who have reaped down your 
fields, which by fraud has been kept back by 


you, crieth; and the cry of them hath entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.”’ 


Let us preach this doctrine and carry it out. 
But this has nothing to do with sociology, it is 
personal morality; it is practical Christianity, 
which really may be practiced under any eco- 
nomic system. And the man who defrauds the 
poor, whether it be as an employer in the wage- 
system, or a liege lord in the feudal system or 
in any other capacity in any other system, is 
not a practical Catholic. And I am not sure 
that he avoids mortal sin and that he will be 
able to escape hell. He is not only unidealistic 
but he is dishonest, unfaithful to his duty and 
wicked. All this is true, but we are in the field 
of personal morality and we can conclude noth- 
ing as to the nature of the economic system 
which ought to be. 

Father Furfey, and with him Father Gillis, 
seem to imply that it is cowardice which pre- 
vents the preaching of the full truths. Thus 
Father Gillis writes: “Dr. Furfey is, as we have 
seen, an opponent of totalitarianism. But in 
another sense he is totalitarian—totalitarian 
Catholic, that is a catholic Catholic. He thinks 
that we do not, all of us, at all times preach the 
full content of our faith, still less practice it. 
‘Suppose,’ says this forthright apostle of the 
whole truth, ‘suppose we were not afraid of 
being called unpatriotic and therefore dared to 
preach the Church’s full doctrine on war.’ ’’?) 
Well, suppose we were not afraid, what would 
we preach? Pacifism? Do we find a warrant 
for pacifism in the Scriptures? Does the Church 
simply condemn war under all circumstances? 
If not, the question immediately becomes one of 
extreme complexity and intricacy. Shall we do 
away with competition entirely and shall the 
profit motive be abolished? Non-Catholic de- 
nominations and non-Catholic writers go much 
further in this respect than traditional Cath- 
olic doctrine. Must we regard them as better 
interpreters of Christian teaching and credit 
them with more courage? Zeal alone cannot be 
our guide. We also need prudence. And pru- 
dence will sometimes counsel caution. 

Fire is excellent. It produces light but it 
also produces smoke. Whilst we allow the flame 
to warm our hearts let us be careful to keep the 
smoke out of our eyes. 

C. BRUEHL 


The irresponsibility of the people and of the 
great mass of journalists about truth would 
perhaps be an overwhelming argument against 
democracy were it not arguable that when gov- 
ernments nationalize the creation of truth the 
results are even worse. 


Editorial, Colosseum 


1) Fire on the Earth, N. Y., 1936. 


2) An Uncompromising Christianity. 


Th } 
World. September, 1936, e Catholic 
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Donoso Cortés’ Opposition to 
Socialism 
(Concluded) 

Donoso Cortés’ strength consists in this: 
he goes back to the basic question of all social 
philosophy: What is man? His starting- 
point is that of a philosophical anthropology. 
Somehow or other every consideration of the 
social constitution of mankind should begin 
with raising this question; somehow or other 
every social constitution involves a decision 
precisely at this point. It is this imago hominis 
which, in the last analysis, determines our ideas 
and desires concerning the structure, function 
and aims of human society. What fundamental 
difference should exist between, say, Bolshe- 
vism and the medieval structure of society if 
not the entirely opposite images of man? And 
why, if not for this reason, are we so often 
struck by the features of moral and intellectual 
bolshevism, which we find in our modern so- 
cieties outside of Russia? 

Donoso Cortés did not share the optimistic 
idea of man which the Enlightenment dis- 
played. Neither did he believe that man can 
fashion society as an entirely man-made and 
rational structure. Sin, and especially original 
sin, was too overwhelming a reality to him; be- 
cause of sin human reason is capable of error, 
and the human will is inclined to iniquity. 
Otherwise human reason and the human will 
would subject themselves voluntarily to the 
laws the Creator has given to nature and to 
human society; there would be a perfect equa- 
tion between the moral law and man’s will. 
But now, under sin and common guilt, this 
equation is permanently endangered. Lack of 
equilibrium is the consequence; and God has 
reserved the knowledge of how to keep things 
in their equilibrium to himself. 

Cortés analyzed in a masterful way the soci- 
ological basis of both systems, Liberalism as 
well as Socialism. In the terminology of Marx- 
ism one would say: his gaze penetrated the 
class-basis of their different philosophies. Lib- 
eralism identified man with the free-thinking 
liberal bourgeois of that age, with a type of 
man proud of reason, autonomous, hostile to- 
ward worldly and spiritual authorities, full of 
the ideas of progress and self-determination— 
and nevertheless lacking a true insight into the 
reality of life and man. On the other hand, the 
socialists, accepting this liberalistic image of 
man, found the realities of their life thoroughly 
incongruous with this image; therefore they 
struggled for a form of society which would 
grant them equal opportunities with everybody 
else. The philosophy of Liberalism, when ac- 
cepted by the lower classes, encountered the 
entirely different circumstances surrounding 
them, in particular a lack of security and of 
social standing, both of which were the back- 


~ ground of the bourgeois claim to autonomy. 


The clash between the groups became unavoid- 
able. This is what Donoso realized, influenced 
possibly by St. Simon, though apparently not 
by Carl Marx’s Communist manifesto, which 
was published in Paris in 1848, three years be- 
fore Donoso’s “Ensayo” appeared. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, in a review of Cortés’ 
book in 1860, said of him that he performed 
this important achievement only by virtue of 
his Catholicity; one could not have expected 
such a masterpiece from the natural gifts 
Cortés was endowed with. There is some truth 
in this. Cortés’ thought was derived essenti- 
ally from a Catholic basis: this is surprisingly 
true. However, it is evidence of his clever- 
ness and sound judgment that he seized upon 
this sound Catholic concept, that he understood 
how to utilize it and apply it to the contempo- 
rary situation, that he escaped mixing this 
philosophy with the sociological condition of 
Spanish or French Catholicism. There were 
outstanding Catholic French intellectuals who 
did not. Cortés and Ozanam avoided this reef 
much better than e. g. de Maistre and Lamen- 
nais; and indeed it was much easier for Ozanam 
to do so than for the Spanish aristocrat Juan 
Donoso Cortés Marqués de Valdegamas. But 
they are at one in this: both reason with their 
Catholic heart and philosophize from their 
Catholic doctrine and their Catholic conscience, 
the one in the field of charity, the other in the 
much more complicated and comprehensive do- 
main of statesmanship and social philosophy. 
The present writer ventures to assert that this 
substantially Catholic attitude had its basis in 
an entirely Catholic ‘old stock” environment 
with an uninterrupted Catholic continuity and 
tradition in all spheres of life. What sur- 
prised his liberalistic opponents so greatly was 
the static character of his argument—his posi- 
tion being deeply rooted in a totalitarian and 
universal view of life, detached from the cur- 
rents and problems of daily life. 

It meant a great deal for his period that he 
rejected the extravagant claims of Reason, that 
he expressed his distrust in progress and his 
disbelief in the prevailing optimism. In the phi- 
losophy of Enlightenment of that age all these 
ideas had their anti-Christian implications: 
human reason was that reason which rejected 
the dogmas of the Church as ridiculous and ob- 
solete, if not as deceit. Optimism saw no 
bounds to man’s achievements and his aspira- 
tions, and was, moreover, convinced that man 
was good, that sin was an antiquated concept, 
an atavism from less advanced ages. The lib- 
eralistic activism of that period saw in nature 
and human society naught but raw material 
for man’s will and power, subject only to what 
he wished to make out of them. The idea of 
construction, after the fashion of an engineer, 
of a new and unheard-of society was in the air, 
the precursor of Russian bolshevic experl- 
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ments. Against all these really suggestive ideas 
and against this deification of man Cortés 
raised his voice with greater and deeper under- 
standing of the reality than anyone else in 
the great pageantry of Catholic writers in 
those decades of dissolution of all traditional 
values and beliefs. Let us not forget that 
France was looked upon as the model-country 
of that time; her ideas determined the Euro- 
pean consciousness. It is against French Lib- 
eralism and against French socialists that Do- 
noso waged battle. It is here that he con- 
tributed to the formation of a Catholic defense 
and an apology of Christian faith. Insofar he 
belongs to the splendid group of thinkers who 
rendered French and European Catholicism 
articulate and safeguarded it against the on- 
rush of revolutionary forces of the period. 

It was implied in the historical situation 
that Cortés had to defend the State against the 
ideas and social forces that sought either to 
minimize the functions of the State or to use it 
as a powerful weapon in the social struggles. 
In the speech delivered in the Madrid parlia- 
ment (Jan. 4,.1849) concerning the problem 
of dictatorship he demands: If the laws are 
sufficient to safeguard the State, let the State 
be safeguarded by laws. If they are not, let 
dictatorship step in. But in any case the State 
must be protected against being torn between 
the struggling social groups. In this connec- 
tion Cortés utters a very significant statement, 
which is valid at present for his country as well 
as for all Europe: When the revolutionary and 
destructive powers are organized in strong po- 
litical units which the legitimate power of 
the State is no longer able to check, then the 
power of the State still resisting such move- 
ment must be concentrated in one hand. Every 
democracy runs the risk of pressure being 
brought to bear upon it by the forces engaged 
on the economic and social battleground, and of 
the State becoming the victim and the booty of 
the conflicting groups. This must be avoided, 
even at a sacrifice of democratic institutions— 
in order that the State may be saved to fulfill 
its functions above the struggling classes. 

The State, in his philosophy, is based on 
natural right. It has the duty to protect the 
rights of the other social units, especially those 
of the family and of vocational organizations. It 
must not encroach upon their rights and func- 
tions, otherwise the well-ordered inter-relation- 
ship between the parts of the social whole will 
be destroyed. The authority of the State is 
supported by the Church; both must co-operate 
for the achievement of the general welfare, and, 
in the last analysis, for the eternal salvation of 
man. 

It was a great achievement indeed that Do- 
noso Cortés raised the question of the theology 
of Liberalism and Socialism. Only today, when 
the very foundations of our western civilization 
are trembling, do we begin to realize the pro- 
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found significance of this question and its in- 
escapable validity. If it were only a problem 
of human reason, we could not possibly obtain 
an inkling of why Europe is undergoing such 
terrible catastrophes and such tremendous ten- 
sions. But human reason, to be a real construc- 
tive and uniting power, must be supported by 
belief in a common human origin and a common 
human destiny, in a creation by the same hand 
of God and salvation for all. Once this pre- 
supposition of theology had disappeared, the 
particular reasons, along the lines of particular 
interests, replaced human reason and created 
a chaos of conflicting minds and struggling In- 
terests. Hence the true order of things was 
shaken more and more; economic and social in- 
terests encroached upon the political field; po- 
litical interests were injected into everything, 
and chaos became complete. The old dictum 
of Hobbes: homo homini lupus received a new 
verification. No doubt: the hidden basis of 
western civilization was the theology of Chris- 
tianity. With this link broken, the unity of the 
consciousness of western civilization failed, and 
no appeal to “human reason” can restore it. 
What Donoso Cortés taught us is that the 
structure of the Western world rested on a re- 
ligious basis and not on secularized human 
reason. The fundamental changes in religious 
foundations, remote and invisible though they 
may be, continuously undermine this splendid 
civilization; and some day people will learn 
how far this process has gone, so far indeed 
that understanding between the States and be- 
tween the social classes will no longer be pos- 
sible, nay, not even understanding within the 
families and between parents and children. At 
this point human reason abdicates and either 
subjects’ itself to dictatorships and imposed 
faiths and myths—or it is violently forced into 
submission under them. 
* * * 

Let us, tentatively, summarize: 

1) Cortés defended the actual as well as the 
constituting sovereignty of God: the world of 
man is not a man-made world, it remains under 
the eternal law and under the rulership of 
Providence. The liberalistic split permeating 
life and existence and the subsequent autonomy 
of the different provinces of being, is refuted. 
Religion is not a private affair, but the founda- 
tion of the life of State and society. If man re- 
fuses to believe in metaphysics, he must believe 
in pseudo-metaphysics, because he is created 
with a metaphysical urge. By his very nature 
he must take sides; if he does not adore the 
Kternal Truth, he will accept man-made truth. 

2) Cortés acknowledges the moral freedom 
of man, but nevertheless emphasizes his falli- 
bility. In fact he urges the fallibility of man 
so strongly that some opponents objected to 
him on account of his alleged Manichaeism. 

; 3) ihe universe has its objective order and 
its hierarchy of being. Human society is not 
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merely a dynamic whole consisting of conflict- 
ing and struggling individual interests and ac- 
tivities which tend somehow or other to an 
automatic equilibrium and toward a mechani- 
cal and precarious order, but it has its eternal 
laws, its objective order and its hierarchy. 

4) Human reason has the mission to build up 
society, to develop it and to bring it to perfec- 
tion. The evils affecting it are not intrinsic in 
the institutions, but in man himself. A change 
in the institutions will not of itself bring about 
peace and welfare; man must change his intel- 
lect and will before a change of social institu- 
tions can become effective. 

5) Cortés raised a veritable arsenal for the 
defense of Christian social doctrine and Chris- 
tian institutions against aggression on the part 
of contemporary Liberalism as well as Social- 
ism. He analyzed the shortcomings of both 
more thoroughly and profoundly than any 
other Catholic thinker. 

The shortcomings of his philosophy were ex- 
posed even during his lifetime. First of all the 
objection of pessimism was raised against him, 
likewise that of Manichaeism. His opinion 
that evil may be victorious in the world, was 
rejected as being contrary to the teaching of 
the Church. On the other hand, he over- 
stressed the idea of a “Catholic” culture and a 
“Catholic” civilization; Montalembert already 
pointed out that no Catholic culture existed; it 
would be very difficult to link Catholicism up 
with a definite culture. Moreover, Catholicism 
cannot, as Donoso would have it, be integ- 
rally associated with the monarchical form of 
government; it can thrive under democratic 
forms as well. But the fundamental objection 
to his philosophy is that he set up too close a 
relationship between sin and catastrophe. He 
was convinced that man’s wandering away 
from Eternal Truth and the moral law leads 
inevitably to disaster; he based this belief on 
the assertion that entire nations cannot change 
their minds and hearts and be converted. He 
underestimates to some extent the power of 
human reason, but also the effect of Grace and 
providential interference in the affairs of this 
world. Here, if anywhere, he was subject to 
the influence of contemporary events, mistak- 
ing them for convulsions of an imminent 
general disaster. This is what paralyzed his 
political activity and prevented him from tak- 
ing over the very dictatorship he defended dur- 
ing the troubles of the late ’forties. 

However, with all these drawbacks, he was 
a social philosopher of outstanding rank, and 
his work may teach our generation even more 
than it did his: our generation which is un- 
dergoing the painful process of being disillu- 
sioned by the gospel of secularized humanism, 
and lacks the orientation superhuman values 
and realities grant those who give them serious 


thought. 
GOETZ BRIEFS, Ph.D. 


Co-operative Buying Increases 
Farmers’ Returns 


Co-operative buying among the members of 
the Farmers Union in Nebraska began as soon 
as the first half-dozen locals had been organized 
in 1911. Orders for various farm and house- 
hold supplies were made up among the mem- 
bers of the locals and placed with concerns that 
would fill them. For example, in the spring of 
1912, the members of four or five locals in 
northeast Nebraska ordered a carload of grass 
and forage-crop seeds—and saved $1,000.00 on 
the purchase. 

The way co-operative buying began among 
the members of the Farmers Union in Ne- 
braska was just the way co-operative buying 
had been practiced by the members of the early 
Grange, and later by the members of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Without stopping to examine 
the economic and philosophical arguments on 
the subject, farmers have realized, by the ap- 
plication of plain common sense, that there is 
just as much opportunity to save money for 
themselves in co-operative buying as in co-oper- 
ative marketing. 

This common-sense conclusion has a firm 
economic basis. Farmers sell products for 
money, and then spend the money for farm and 
household supplies. What farmers actually re- 
ceive for their products is determined by what 
they can buy with the proceeds. Making a sav- 
ing in the purchase of gasoline with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of hogs is just as much a 
means of getting more for hogs as making a 
saving in the marketing. 

And very fine savings are made by farmers 
in buying co-operatively. One of the first com- 
modities purchased co-operatively by farmers 
was binder twine. Margins were reduced 3 or 
4 cents a pound, and in some cases in the earlier 
years more than that. Co-operative buying of 
petroleum products has resulted in reducing the 
margin between the tank-car price and the 
tank-wagon price by 7 or 8 cents a gallon. In 
addition, many co-operative oil associations 
have made patronage refunds of 10 to 15 per- 
cent, and even more. 

Sometimes the savings made by co-operative 
supply agencies are obscured by the fact that 
profit-seeking dealers reduce their prices. 
Sometimes members forget what prices were 
before their co-operative was set up, and feel 
that because it is not making large visible sav- 
ings it is not effective. But if they close their 
co-operative, they soon see what its effect was 
on prices in the community. 

We recently had a striking example of this 
at Guide Rock, Nebr. The Farmers Union 
co-operative store there was going along fairly 
well, but apparently the farmers grew tired of 
running it. Its prices were about the same as 
the prices of other stores in the community, and 
they got the notion that it was not doing them 
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any good. So the association sold out. Within 
30 days after the co-operative store was sold, 
prices of groceries in the town rose sharp- 
ly, on some items as much as 33 1/3 percent. 

On merchandise of all kinds, we have made 
a good saving in Nebraska by co-operative buy- 
ing. At first the visible saving, available for 
patronage refunds, is large. Then as profit- 
seeking competitors reduce their prices to try 
to hold and regain business, the savings become 
more largely invisible. But because of an as- 
sured volume and low selling expense, an ef- 
ficiently-operated and well-patronized co-opera- 
tive can meet straight competition and still 
have a visible saving. 

All this applies to co-operative wholesale 
buying as well as to co-operative retail buying. 
Large visible savings made at the outset are re- 
duced as profit-seeking competitors reduce their 
prices. Thus just as local prices are affected 
by local co-operatives, so the prices of profit- 
seeking wholesales are tempered by co-opera- 
tive wholesales. Not infrequently profit-seek- 
ing wholesales make lower prices in towns 
where there are co-operative stores than in 
others. And sometimes managers of co-opera- 
tive stores who are lacking in co-operative spir- 
it and understanding use the prices of the co- 
operative wholesale as a lever to get lower 
prices from other wholesales. 

To show in a broad way the benefits derived 
by farmers from co-operative buying, I have 
digressed above from the sequence of the de- 
velopment of co-operative buying among the 
members of the Farmers Union in Nebraska. 
Let us now go back to the development of our 
agencies for co-operative buying. 

The earliest co-operative buying in which 
local stocks of goods were maintained was 
through co-operative grain-elevator associa- 
tions. Many of these from the very beginning 
of the farmers’ elevator movement handled lum- 
ber, coal, wire, salt, twine, and other bulky 
farm supplies. When the Farmers Union began 
organizing farmers’ elevator associations in 
Nebraska, there was a very great increase in 
the number that handled extensive side lines in 
this way. 

The elevator associations did not have much 
trouble buying goods from the “regular” whole- 
sale and jobbing concerns. These associations 
were soon classified as “regular dealers’ by the 
trade. But Farmers Union locals had difficulty 
from the outset finding places to get their ord- 
ers filled. Of course, the “regular”? wholesale 
houses would not sell goods in this way. The 
locals had to place their orders where they 
could, with grocery-peddler houses and other 
“outlaw”’ concerns. 

In one instance in the early days, a group of 
locals was buying flour from a large milling 
company in Fremont, Nebr. This mill had no 
“regular” dealer in the community of the locals, 
and took advantage of the orders from the lo- 


cals to increase its sales of flour.. But when 
the regular dealers learned of what the milling 
company was doing, they threatened to boy- 
cott it if it continued to supply Farmers Union 
locals with flour. And that ended sales by the 
mill to other than “regular” dealers. 

It soon became evident that the Farmers 
Union members must have a central buying 
agency to make connections with sources of 
goods. Consequently, in 1914 a department. of 
the state organization of the Farmers Union 
was created to serve as a buying agency. At 
first, this department carried no stocks of 
goods. When orders came from the locals, the 
state secretary of the Farmers Union bought 
the desired goods wherever he could, at the best 
prices obtainable. 

Of course, this method of operation did not 
prove very satisfactory, and about a year after 
the buying department was established it began 
stocking goods. For several years, however, 
orders for groceries were filled through an 
“outlaw” concern that operated mainly by sell- 
ing groceries directly to consumers through 
traveling solicitors. 

By 1917, this purchasing agency set up by 
the Farmers Union had grown to such propor- 
tions that it was incorporated.to give it a bet- 
ter standing in the business world. All shares 
in the corporation, however, were owned and 
held by the state organization of the Farmers 
Union. Under this set-up, the buying agency 
was operated until 1919, when it was reorgan- 
ized as a co-operative association on its own 
feet, with Farmers Union members through- 
out the state as shareholders. 

Very soon after the Farmers Union came to 
Nebraska a few co-operative stores were or- 
ganized. These co-operative stores had diffi- 
culty at first getting goods from the ‘“‘regular”’ 
wholesale houses. When the Farmers Union 
set up its own central purchasing agency, how- 
ever, the regular wholesale houses began bid- 
ding for the business of the co-operative stores, 
and have sought it keenly ever since. 

In the years of the World War and immedi- 
ately thereafter, co-operative-store associations 
were organized very rapidly and in great num- 
bers by members of the Farmers Union in Ne- 
braska. The members grew tired of placing 
orders through their locals and waiting for the 
goods to come, and decided to have local stocks 
of goods right at hand. Most of these co- 
operative stores purchased their goods from 
regular wholesale houses, and thus their trade 
was lost to the Farmers Union central purchas- 
ing movement. 

Farmers had plenty of money in the war 
years and up to the slump in 1920. It was easy 
to raise large amounts of capital to establish 
co-operative stores. Many of these co-opera- 
tive stores started with fine quarters and large 
stocks of goods. None of us knew as much 
about co-operation then as we do now, and, of 
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course, we did not have experience. The result 
was a sickening number of failures of co-opera- 
tive stores following the slump. 

Some persons think that co-operative stores 
among farmers are inherently a failure. Our 
experience does not warrant this conclusion. 
Many of the early co-operative stores in our 
movement survived, and are operating success- 
fully today. We have stores that have operated 
successfully for 18 to 20 years. One of these, 
at Stanton, Nebr., has been in operation since 
1916, and besides interest on shares has steadi- 
ly paid patronage refunds of 3 to 5 percent. 
Other co-operative stores in our state have done 
as well. 

In Nebraska, we are now urging farmers to 
go into the co-operative procurement of sup- 
plies by setting up what we call “little stores.” 
At Pleasanton, Nebr., is one of the little stores, 
with shares of $1.00 each. It was started in 
connection with a cream station, and after it 
had operated a year had only $190.00 in share 
capital. In 1934, the second year of operation, 
this little store made sales totaling $10,917.07, 
on which the net profit, or saving, was $944.94. 
Besides making good refunds to its patrons, 
this little store has served as a regulator of 
prices in the community. 

These little stores grow quite rapidly, but 
their members and officers gain experience as 
they grow. The history of the co-operative- 
store movement in this country would be very 
different if all the co-operative stores organized 
had started as “‘little-stores’—as did the orig- 
inal co-operative store in Toad Lane, Rochdale 
—and had grown and expanded as their officers 
and members gained knowledge and experience. 

Today in Nebraska, farm and household sup- 
plies are handled co-operatively in a variety of 
ways—through co-operative stores, co-opera- 
tive elevators, co-operative cream stations, and 
co-operative oil associations. A few Farmers 
Union locals still make up orders for goods, but 
the number of these has been declining steadily. 
In all these ways, the members are saving 
money by supplying their needs co-operatively. 

In my next article, I shall tell of the evolu- 
tion of the Farmers Union State Exchange, our 
co-operative wholesale, from the time of its re- 
organization as a separate co-operative in 1919. 

L. S. HERRON 


Speaking at the recent French Social Week, 
the Bishop of Versailles quoted a remark which 
the Holy Father had made: “It must not be for- 
gotten that the Church’s aim is to evangelize, 
not to civilize. If She does civilize, it is through 
the Gospel.” (Incidentally, the Holy Father’s 
Missionary Intention for the Apostleship of 
Prayer a few months ago was “‘to save the peo- 
ples of missionary lands from perverted doc- 
trines and morals of the west,” in a word from 
false “civilization.’’) 


a Se ee ess | a ee me ee 


In the course of centuries the accusation of 
using the blood of Christian victims for ritual- 
istic purposes has been repeatedly raised 
against the Jews. A British Fascist has, it 
seems, done so once again, and has thereby 
shocked the liberal-socialist New Statesman 
and Nation, of London, into commending a jus- 
tice for having imposed on the offender a heavy 
penalty. According to that review, 

“Mr. Arnold Leese, contributor to the journal Fascist, 
has ben sentenced at the Old Bailey to six months’ im- 
prisonment for being concerned in the printing and 
publishing of libellous statements against the Jews. 
The sentence sounds heavy, but it was hardly excessive 
in view of the fact that the defendant had been guilty 
of resurrecting, among other things, the old ‘ritual’ 
lie which did good service in the blackest days of 
Tsarist tyranny.”!) ; 

While we would not raise a finger in defense 
of an individual attempting to resurrect the de- 
famatory accusation against the Jews referred 
to, Liberals have reasons to be ill at ease when- 
ever the question of resorting to falsehood for 
the purpose of traducing an opponent is up for 
discussion. Catholics have been obliged to 
write volumes orf historical lies invented or cir- 
culated by liberal writers and speakers from 
the days of Voltaire down to our own time. 
Thus, a distinguished ally of the New States- 
man, Lord Melchett, a Liberal Jewish industri- 
alist and financier, has in recent years, in a 
book on ‘‘Modern Money, A Treatise on the Re- 
form of the Theory and Practice of Political 
Economy,” published in London in 1932, ob- 
served Monsieur Arouet’s injunction, ecrasez 
Vinfame! Tilting with Lloyd George regarding 
certain financial questions, Lord Melchett hurls 
at his opponent the following unwarranted re- 
marks: 

“He must follow an orthodoxy so out of date that it 
might be compared with the Catholic orthodoxy that 
believed in the essential holiness and virtue of tortur- 
ing and burning upwards of three-quarters of a million 
victims in two centuries.’’2) 

This is not, moreover, the only vicious lunge 
Lord Melchett directs at Christianity in ‘Mod- 
ern Money.” He speaks, for instance, on an- 
other page of “the dark ages which came in 
with the growth and development of Christi- 
anity and the invasions of the barbarians.” 
Continuing in the same strain, the former Al- 
fred Moritz Mond (a peer since 1928) declares, 
in the face of all evidence to the contrary: 

“Galileo was persecuted for his ideas, and forced to 


deny his scientific discovery under threat of physical 
torture. This is but one incident out of many in which 


1) For a rather comprehensive discussion of the 
question see Strack, H. L. Der Blutaberglaube in der 
Menschheit, Blutmorde u. Blutritus. Munich, 1892. This 
book was to an extent provoked by the affirmative con- 
tentions of Professor August Rohling, at one time of 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, and 44 articles on 
the same subject published in the Osservatore cattolico, 
Milan, in 1892. 

2) Loe. cit. p. 94-95. 
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the Christian Church has held back the development of 
the intellect and the powers of the European world, 
while at the same time preserving, chiefly in corrupted 
and obscure dogmatics, the great spiritual teaching of 
its Founder.’’?) 

As far as we know, the Catholics of England 
have not noticed these strictures; to drag Sir 
Melchett into court certainly never occurred to 
them. But had they done so, the very New 
Statesman would have shook with anger over 
the impudence of Catholics to challenge the 
right of a British statesman, Liberal member 
of Parliament from 1906 to 1923, to declare his 
opinions in accordance with the traditional 
moods of Liberalism. T. Pak 


Victims of the Colonial System 

Those who have made sensational use of the 
share-cropper of the South since his “discov- 
ery” a few years ago, do not refer to the fact 
that he is, at least to a large degree, the victim 
of what is called the Colonial System. This sys- 
tem is an international problem in which not a 
few of the nations of the world are involved. 
We too are face to face with ity not in the South 
alone but also in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Although Professor William H. Haas, De- 
partment of Geology and Geography in North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, does not 
use the term ‘‘Colonial System”’ in his article on 
“Puerto Rican Agriculture a Century Ago,” his 
dissertation is replete with proofs regarding 
the evils which have attached themselves to the 
production of tropical and semi-tropical staples 
for the world market. It is his opinion that, 
while general conditions in the island of Puerto 
Rico have improved in the course of the past 
hundred years, the state of the peones has re- 
mained much the same. 

Professor Haas contends even that “‘in spite 
of the influx of American capital, greater effici- 
ency through mechanization and the free ad- 
mission of sugar to the world’s largest market, 
the living conditions of the peasantry [of Puer- 
to Rico] have not improved. The sugar growers 
have greatly prospered, increasing the acreage 
from 61,500 in 1898 to 238,000 in 1930. And, 
what is more significant, the yield from 14 ton 
per acre to 2 7/10 tons. American capital and 
skill brought new hope to Puerto Rico in 1898, 
much as did the Cédula de Gracias in 1815, but 
the change of sovereignty by no means ironed 
out all the difficulties, rather it intensified 
them.’!) At the very end of his article, Pro- 
fessor Haas asserts: “Puerto Rico needs an- 
other Cédula de Gracias for the benefit of the 
serf-like peasant, the jibaro.’’?) 


2) MinviGl, joy, Pale 
1) Agricultwral History, July 1936, p. 109. 
2) Ibid., p. 99: 


Among the outstanding privileges granted 
Puerto Rico by royal decree in 1815, freedom of 
trade with foreign countries and free importa- 
tion of agricultural machinery were not the 
least. The cotton farmers, tenants and share- 
croppers of the South could look forward to a 
brighter future were the Nation to lift from 
their shoulders the burdens the tariff and the 
monopolies, reared behind tariff walls, impose 
on them. No section of the country and no 
other class of people in the United States have 
to a greater degree suffered from the rapacious 
usury the tariff permits so many industries of 
the country to practice with impunity. For we 
believe the assertion warranted that the tariff 
is a cloak, such as Leo XIII. refers to when 
speaking of usury, which, “although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless, 
under a different guise, but with the like in- 
justice, still practiced by covetous and grasp- 
ing men.” 

The South has awakened to the economic in- 
equalities to which it has been subjected for a 
century, and we believe the tariff question will, 
therefore, assume new importance in the near 
future. 

Pe Poie 


Warder’s 


Night Baking 


The weakness of Trade Unions and the in- 
difference of that unfortunate something called 
“the Public” permits the universal practice of 
night baking in our country to persist. On the 
other hand, the Reich Government recently 
issued a decree on the working hours in the 
bakers’ and confectioners’ trades, intended to 
enforce and maintain the prohibition of baking 
at night for commercial purposes. 

According to the recent decree, work in 
bakeries and confectioners’ shops is not to begin 
before 4 o’clock in the morning, granting an ex- 
tension of thirty minutes as against the pro- 
vision of the old law. Neither bakers nor con- 
fectioners may, however, open their shops be- 
fore half-past 6 o’clock in the morning. Both 
stipulations are intended to safeguard the quali- 
ty of bakery goods by granting producers suf- 
ficient time to supply consumers with well- 
baked bread and cakes. Former ordinances led 
to countless infringements on the prohibition 
of night baking, and it is hoped that the new 
decree will prove more satisfactory in this 
respect. 


Night baking is an evil of long standing for 
which there is little or no excuse except the 
blindness of competitive interests and the self- 
ishness and disregard for the welfare of a 
considerable number of their fellowmen on the 
part of consumers. Prohibition of night bak- 
ing should find a place in every program of 


Se ee eee eee eee 
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social reform inaugurated and sustained by 
Catholics. The International Labor Office at 
Geneva | has declared against this practice 
which, in our country, is sustained before all 
by the chain bakeries. 


False Reasoning 


Reasons advanced by “reformers” in favor 
of measures they attempt to promote are 
frequently of a flimsy nature. The October is- 
sue of the American Child, official publication 
of “The National Child Labor Committee,” 
uses among other arguments for its insistence 
on ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
the following report from the Courier-Express, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“A farmer of Shelby, N. Y., went to jail last summer 
charged with third degree assault because he used his 
young 13-year old daughter as a guide for a plow horse. 
According to the arresting officers, he used the child 
from dawn to dusk and became abusive to her when 
she fell down after the horse stepped on her ankle and 
cut her flesh. Her father repulsed attempts of her 
mother to help her when she fell, and the horse fell on 
top of her. Her 11-year old brother tried to assist, and 
the farmer cuffed him so hard that it knocked him ‘out’ 
and caused neighbors to call the troopers.” 

Together with two items referring to the em- 
ployment of juveniles this information is print- 
ed under the caption: “It Did Happen Here!” 
Does the editor of the American Child pretend 
to believe that a Child Labor Amendment 
would eliminate cruel parents? Abuses of the 
kind referred to have always existed and will, 
probably, exist to the end of time. The perfec- 
tibility of man is a mere dream; if it were not 
So, a Child Labor Amendment were needed 
at all. 


Co-operatives Regulate Prices 


It is a well established fact that bread is 
cheaper in London than Omaha, for instance. 
Co-operators have pointed to the circumstance 
in proof of their contention that co-operation 
keeps down the cost of commodities, because, 
as in the instance quoted, the price policy ob- 
served by powerful co-operatives determines 
the cost of bread to consumers. 

The assertion is borne out by the fact that the 
local paper in Luton, England, recently an- 
nounced private traders were considering the 
possibility of a rise in the price of bread. They 
were, however, waiting to see what action the 
co-operative society would take. ‘This is typi- 
eal of the situation throughout the country,” 
the Co-operative Review declares. “It shows 
the serious burden of responsibility the co- 
operative society has in defending the interest 
of the consumer. Societies will, of course, 
maintain their high reputation by stemming ad- 
vances wherever possible to the advantage of 
their members and the community in gen- 
eral.’’!) 


1) Loe. cit., Sept. 1936, p. 264. 


Our workers have accustomed themselves to 
speak of the “greedy rich.” Now the founder 
of one of the largest chain bakeries in our coun- 
try left an estate valued at thirty million dol- 
lars at the time of his death, a few years ago. 
What part of his wealth was filched from the 
consumers, will never be known; nor to what 
extent the producers were robbed by the tactics 
pursued by this “wholesale baker.”’ This, how- 
ever, is certain: co-operative bakeries, such as 
those existing in England, would prevent bread 
from costing more in an American city, situ- 
ated in the proximity of the wheat fields, than 
bread does in London. And who is to found 
such co-operatives, if not the workers them- 
selves? They must lead in the emancipation 
from chain stores and their tawdry wares. 


Subsistence Homesteads of Earlier Days 


The various efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to create Subsistence Homesteads and in- 
augurate resettlement projects have on several 
occasions led us to remark that in the age of 
absolutism monarchs frequently engaged in ex- 
periments of this nature, and successfully so. 


For instance, the Austrian monarchs in the 
18. century reoccupied large parts of Hungary, 
once the Turks had been forced to definitely 
abandon the country, with colonists from Ger- 
many, so many of whose descendants have come 
to the United States within the last fifty years. 
Adopting the policy of his predecessors, among 
them his mother, the Empress Maria Theresia, 
Joseph II. resettled the region known to the 
Germans as the Batschka (Bacs), now in Ru- 
mania. His efforts were unusually successful, 
due in part, undoubtedly, to the careful atten- 
tion paid to details by the men entrusted with 
the execution of the plan. The official list of 
necessaries, for instance, with which every 
colonist going to the land was to be supplied by 
the government, promised not merely one cow 
and four horses, but, among many other things, 
a milk pail, a flour sieve, a baking trough, a 
handsaw, 2 augers, etc., etc. In fact, even a 
carpet. Chapels were, of course, provided for 
every village; but perhaps the outstanding 
proof of the careful consideration granted the 
needs of newcomers to a country left waste by 
the Turks, is the provision for hospitals. One 
of the colonists, who has left us his impressions 
of those years, Johann Eimann, declares: “One 
of the greatest benefactions granted the colony 
were the hospitals,” erected at the very begin- 
ning of the undertaking and extended to all the 
villages as they were founded. 

“With this purpose in view,” the intelligent and trust- 
worthy contemporary observer reports, “buildings were 
erected in a most suitable manner and equipped with 
everything necessary, including a good apothecary shop. 
These beneficent institutions were entrusted to very ex- 
perienced physicians; hence those visited by illness were 


provided for most carefully and nursed competently. 
In consequence, many hundred individuals, who would 
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have succumbed to the change of climate and other cir- 
cumstances, were saved from death.”!) 

It seems, however, according to the same 
source, that these hospitals were discontinued 
in 1789. “It was up till then,” Eimann writes, 
“this most gracious provision of the all wise 
monarch lasted!’ Whether or not it had been 
intended these hospitals should be temporary 
affairs, we have no means of ascertaining. But 
as it is, their existence for a period of five years 
is remarkable enough. No colony planted in 
our country at any time was planned with the 
painstaking forethought developed by the bu- 
reaucracy of Austria in the case of this par- 
ticular enterprise. 


‘Soil Butchery’, an Evil of Long Standing 


It is the intention of the Federal Government 
to spend millions, perhaps hundreds of millions 
of dollars, to stay and prevent extension of soil 
erosion. As things are, the scheme may de- 
velop into a ‘pork barrel’ of first magnitude; 
but we do not deny the necessity and import- 
ance of a policy of this nature. ‘Soil butchery’ 
through exhaustion too is to be combated. 


The situation is undoubtedly a serious one; 
but it is not the result of the past ten or twen- 
ty-five years merely. For a hundred years and 
more the condition, now become chronic, has 
been known and pointed out by agriculturists 
and others. A Dr. Cloud, of Alabama, for in- 
stance, addressed himself to the Governor of 
his State on the very question even prior to the 
Civil War, at a time when the land in Alabama 
was in cultivation hardly more than fifty years. 
Having noted that ‘“‘the land is first ruined by 
the one-crop practice of cotton, then turned out 
to pasture,” and that it ‘‘soon produces little 
grass and sustains poor stock,’ the writer 
speaks of the former fertility of the country, 
saying: 

“The redman of the forest, and the pioneer white 
_ man that came here in advance of our scratching plow, 
tell us they found the wild oat and native grass wav- 
ing thick, as high as a man’s head and so entwined 
with the wild pea-vine to make it difficult to ride among 
it all over this country.” 

Dr. Cloud believed every cotton planter had 
heard of these fine primitive pasture ranges, 
and that many had seen them. “If the country 
or the climate,” he continues, “has been cursed 
in our appearance as planters here, it has been 
in the wasting system that we introduced and 
continue to practice.” While he thought the 
climate and soil particularly adapted to the 
production of cotton, he considered the country 
“also equally favorable to the production of all 
the necessary cereals” and “remarkably favor- 
able to the perfect development of the animal 
economy.’ Hence, he admonishes the planters 
of his State: 


1) Eimann, Der deutsche Kolonist oder die deutsche 
Ansiedlung in Bacser Komitat. Reprinted from the 
original ed. of 1820. Crvenka, 1928, p. 56-57. 
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“If this condition of things be fact, and I assert it to 
be such, why is it that we find so many wealthy plant- 
ers, whose riches consist entirely of their slaves and 
worn-out-plantations ?”1) 

But not the South alone has been guilty of 
‘soil butchery’ ; it has been practiced in all parts 
of the country, excepting a few regions here 
and there, where rational agricultural methods 
have been applied by generations of farmers 
whose forebears brought the virtues of true 
husbandry with them from the land of their 
fathers. On the other hand, we cannot but 
wonder whether the Land Grant Colleges, of 
which Washington has made so much in recent 
years, have accomplished their purpose to a 
degree commensurate with the benefits re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


War, then, is not in itself an evil; but its ef- 
fects are so calamitous that only in very extra- 
ordinary cases does it become permissible. To 
our mind the dictum “‘Peace at any price’’ can- 
not be maintained. Justice at all costs, yes, no 
doubt, for in justice peace is sought. We do 
not perhaps exactly say with Kant: “Fiat jus- 
titia et pereat mundus’’, nor more euphoniously 
with others: “Fiat pax, floreat mundus’, but 
we do reiterate justice always. “A just war,” 
quoting Demosthenes, “is ever to be preferred 
to a foul peace.” For just wars are ‘Jure gen- 
tium indicta et tum jure canonum tum etiam 
jure divino permissa!’ 

REV. FR. HONORIO MUNOZ, O.P., S.T.L. 
in Unitas?) 


Once again we would urge upon Catholics the 
need of an intelligent interest in economic prob- 
lems. These are essentially moral problems as 
well, as much the concern of the Christian as 
the politician. They are aspects of the virtue 
of distributive justice. The moral principles 
which regulate and ultimately solve them can 
and should be learnt with the catechism. No 
young man or woman should be ignorant of 
their import, for at any moment, by word or 
act, he or she may be called upon to state the 
Christian point of view. It is especially the 
concern of the educated to emancipate the Cath- 
olic conscience, and to free Catholic practice 
from the inhuman and therefore unchristian 
tradition of making human welfare subordinate 
to money-making, of making profits out of one’s 
neighbor elas The Month. 


London 


Since the beginning of the century every 
Catholic country has witnessed a renewed in- 


1) Cheap Cotton by Free Labor: By a Cotton Manu- 
facturer. 2. ed., Boston, 1861. pp. 18-20. A copy of 
this pamphlet is now in the C. V. Library. 

pee And War.” Loe. cit., Manila, Aug. 1936. 
Dende 
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terest in the liturgy of the Church. The li- 
turgical movement originating in Kurope has 
been transplanted to American soil and is bear- 
ing fruit in abundance. The pioneers of this 
movement in America were the Benedictines of 
st. John’s Abbey in Minnesota. Through the 
medium of their official organ Orate Fratres, 
their untiring efforts for a better understand- 
ing of the liturgy and for a more active par- 
ticipation of the faithful in the mysteries of the 
Church have evoked a warm response on the 
part of priests and people. Everywhere the li- 
turgical movement is bound to restore the pris- 
tine spirit of the Church, for the basis and in- 
spiration of the movement is the doctrine of the 
mystical body. This doctrine is the very life- 
blood of Catholic Action. 
REV. JOHN C. GRUDEN, S.T.L., 
in The Mystical Christ 


Modern government and business are so com- 
plex that a social program must have consid- 
erable time to develop before its value can be 
appraised. Yet a short-sighted public demands 
immediate results. To meet this difficulty the 
public may be indoctrinated and criticism sup- 
pressed ; or effort may be made to produce spec- 
tacular results not necessarily implicit in the 
program. 

Both of these methods are dangerous, and 
breed demagogues. Long-range social programs 
can have fair trial only as people appreciate the 
problems, and learn to use competent men for 
advice and appraisal. Correct measurement of 
results requires fair play, patience and trained 
intelligence. A.E.M 


in Antioch Notes) 


There is little that Mr. Beverley Nichols has 
written which deserves the admiration of Cath- 
olics; but his statements in his last book, “The 
Fool Hath Said,” concerning the White Austra- 
lia policy, are worthy of a reply rather more 
serious than the vapid trivialities of the Star 
or the more ponderous inanities in the Argus 
of the following day. [Both papers are dailies 
of Melbourne. | 

Mr. Nichols declares roundly that it is un- 
Christian for us to claim exclusive right to a 
land which we cannot people, while other over- 
crowded races are demanding the means of ex- 
pansion. It is, in fact, a corporate sin against 
justice and charity. What are we going to say? 
“We are here, and you are there, and we seem 
to know the position from experience.” Thus 
the Star—which ends up with a hint that Mr. 
Nichols may be the ‘‘Fool” of his title. How 
courteous! How convincing! ‘What these dis- 
tant critics advocate,” says the Argus, “is im- 
possible.” That is about all—except for a refer- 
ence to clerics at garden fetes, and a touch of 


1) Vol. 18, No. 9, Publ. by Antioch College, Ohio. 


‘sumed command over economics. 


the dear old “Pierian spring” to give it a classi- 
cal flavor. 

In substance, Mr. Nichols is right. If we 
cannot fill and develop this continent, it is right 
that it should go to those who can and will do 
so. A White Australia which is empty, and 
whose population is infertile, can have no de- 
fense before God or man. That is why it is the 
duty of our rulers to undertake a serious policy 
for the promotion both of natality and of the 
immigration of fertile stocks. But those who 
are so ready to invoke Christian principles 
against Germany or Italy, do not relish plain 
speaking about their own failure to fulfil their 
obligations to justice. Wie WuponaE 


Managed currencies have now been adopted 
by all nations. When France, and Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands finally abandoned the gold 
standard they completed the list of nations that 
have renounced the traditional principles of 
sound money. This final capitulation has oc- 
casioned much rejoicing here and in England. 
The explanation given in support of this opti- 
mism is that with all the nations emancipated 
from gold convertibility the trading countries 
will be free to decrease tariffs, abandon quotas, 
and generally to lower barriers against inter- 
national commerce. 

Clearly these considerations have some plau- 
sible elements of validity. Probably, however, 
there is an additional reason for the spontane- 
ous approval with which American and Eng- 
lish economic commentators have greeted the 
abandonment of gold convertibility. That ad- 
ditional reason is that Americans and English- 
men have experienced a welcome relief from 
the haunting dread that the remaining gold 
standard countries might successfully weather 
the depression on a sound money basis, and so 
demonstrate that recovery could be regained 
without resort to devaluation. ; 

The universal adoption of managed curren- 
cies is part of a world-wide movement which 
has a significance far transcending that of any 
influence which this latest development may 
have on international trade. It means that all 
governments have now accepted responsibility 
for solving the economic problems of their peo- 
ple. Throughout the world politics has as- 
This is the 
most important extension of the power of 
states that has ever taken place. The present 
phase of the movement is the assumption by all 
governments of the power, and so of the obli- 
gation, to control within their national boun- 
daries the price levels of commodities, and ulti- 
mately of services, of rents, and of interest 
rates. 

Cleveland Trust Co. Business Bulletin?) 
1) Catholic weekly, of Melbourne, Australia. The ap- 
plication of the principle enunciated to our own circum- 


stances is obvious. 
2) Cleveland, Oct. 15, 1936, p. 1. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, Prefect _of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, has 
been named Cardinal Protector of the Canadian 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, an organ- 
ization of Catholic students in Canada _ which 
has for objective organized spiritual assistance 
for the missions and the fostering of the mis- 
sion idea. 

In a letter to the Archbishop of Toronto, His Emi- 
nence emphasizes the necessity of promoting the Cru- 
sade in the schools of Canada and urges close co-opera- 
tion between the members of the Crusade and the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith. 


Summoned by Cardinal van Roey, the Arch- 
bishop of Malines, the Sixth Congress of Bel- 
gian Catholics, held in September, has sur- 
passed the expectations of its promoters. Over 
300 meetings were arranged in accordance with 
the division of the Belgian people into twe 
racial strains: Flemish and Walloon. In each 
division there were various sections, specializ- 
ing in religious life, Catholic Action, public life, 
the family, education, university studies, cul- 
ture, sport, sacred music, library, social, eco- 
nomic and trade organizations, charitable as- 
sistance, film, radio, press and colonial action. 
The meetings were held in the numerous halls 
of seminaries, colleges, public assembly rooms 
and theatres. 

The crowning event of the Congress was the pon- 
tifical high mass, celebrated by Cardinal Hlond in honor 
of the Sacred Heart on behalf of the Belgian Nation. 


An altar had been erected for the occasion on the Koe- 
kelberg plateau, near Brussels. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE 

An association of those who maintain that 
spiritual activity and personal integrity are the 
first means towards the removal of the causes 
of war and that all men of good will have the 
duty to work actively for peace and justice, has 
been organized by a group of Catholics in Eng- 
land. The new organization has chosen for its 
name “‘Pax.”’ Its declaration of principles in- 
sists that, meanwhile, “individuals have the 
right to abstain, on grounds of conscience, 
from any sort of warlike activity.”” Primary 
objects of “Pax” are: 

(1) To form a permanent and representative body 


in order to give corporate background and moral sup-- 


port to those who on grounds of Catholic Christian mo- 
rality and principle (or simply on grounds of the God- 
given natural reason) hold the above views and wish 
to act accordingly, but who will not join peace organi- 
zations that profess the doctrine of the intrinsic un- 
lawfulness of all war. 


(2) To give practical support and professional help 
to those of any nationality who at any time come into 
collision with the civil or military authorities on ac- 
count of conscientious refusal of military service, etc. 

The secondary objects are stated as follows 
in the first announcement published by this as- 
sociation : 


(1) To spread knowledge of traditional Christian 


teaching on the unity of mankind, the nature and limits 
of patriotism, the use of war, etc. ‘ 

(2) To support the establishment of an effective and 
universally accepted supranational instrument for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, or any 
other policy which is calculated to safeguard peace and 
justice throughout the world. 


PACIFISM 


The International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ, conducted in October in Kansas City, 
Mo., determined to appoint no more ministers 
of the church to serve as chaplains in the U.S. 
Army. 

The resolution approved by the gathering also re- 
quested the Federal Council of Churches “to sever Its 
connection with the war system by dissolving its chap- 
laincy commission,” and “to provide a non-military 
ministry of religion to men in the armed services at 
the churches’ own expense and under their own authori- 
ty without involving the Church of Christ in any alli- 
ance whatever with the State or military system.” 
Chaplains of the Disciples of Christ now in service, 
numbering from 16 to 20, are not to be affected by 
the decision of the convention. 


LUXURY 


The consumption of rayon, stimulated by 
progressive improvements in quality and reduc- 
tions in price, is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. According to the Rayon Organon, 
world production of filament yarn rose by 22 
percent between 1934 and 1935, from 769 mil- 
lion lbs. to 936 million Ibs. The output of staple 
fibre increased by no less than 148 percent dur- 
ing this period, from 54 million Ibs. to 134 mil- 
lion lbs. 

As a result, the proportion of world rayon produc- 
tion to the combined output of cotton, rayon, silk and 
wool has risen from 8 percent in 1932 to 6 percent in 


the past year. The United States and Japan produce 
about one-half of the world’s total output. 


PUBLIC PHILANTHROPY 


Nineteen babies died at the Harlem, New 
York, hospital in September of infantile diar- 
rhea while only one nurse was on duty to care 
for fifty infants, the Board of Estimate learned 
on October 14 at a hearing on the Department 
of Hospital budget. Miss Marion Martin, rep- 
resenting the nurses, urged an eight hour day 
and an appropriation for additional nurses in 
order to cope with crowded conditions, which 
she said existed in the Department’s hospitals 
throughout the city. 

Startled at the revelation of the epidemic at the Har- 


lem hospital, Borough President James J. Lyons of the 


Bronx asked Miss Martin: “Would you say these babies 
died of neglect?” 


“It is difficult to make such a direct charge,” she an- 
swered. “How can we be the judge of that?” 

It developed under questioning that the Commissioner 
of Hospitals, Dr. S. S. Goldwater, had made a “survey” 


of the situation but that nothing more tangible had 
been done. 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to a circular issued by the Inter- 
national Workers’ Order, Max Bedacht, Gen- 
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eral Secretary, with headquarters at New York, 
the organization operating under this title is “a 
chartered non-profit, workers fraternal” which 
provides insurance, sick benefits, medicine ser- 
vice, “‘and other necessary benefits.” 

The circular asserts that, “when you join the I. W. O. 
you are joining an organization which in addition to 
being a mutual-aid organization, is an integral part of 
the militant labor movement .... Because of its policy 
and practice of proletarian fraternalism, the I. W. O. 
is today the fastest growing organization of its kind 
in America, with a membership now well over 100,000.” 
The circular further claims that there are 200 branches 
of the organization scattered throughout the country. 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST FRONT 


An anti-Communist meeting held on the 
Campo Pequeno at Lisbon unanimously ap- 
proved the formation of a “Civic Legion.”” The 
resolution declared: “We cannot stand by with 
folded arms and indifference while the Commu- 
nist agents conduct their infernal intrigues. 
Conscience obliges us to unite in a common re- 
pudiation of the doctrines and acts of the ene- 
mies of society.” 

A worker from the naval arsenal declared: “Nothing 
exists for the Marxist barbarians. They are willing to 
destroy love of country, the family, and all our tradi- 
tions. But 300,000,000 believers throughout the world 
respect and adore the Holy Cross of Christ. They will 
rise against Communism and vanquish it. Communism 
will die!” ‘ 

The Portuguese Government was represented by the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Corporations. 


PROMOTION OF RURAL LIFE 


A National Conference on the Rural Church 
will be held November 23-25, 1936, in Ames, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions. The conference headquarters will be 
on the campus of Iowa State College. 

The conference will be opened with an address by 
Charles E. Friley, President of the Iowa State College; 
he speaks on “The Continuing Challenge of the Coun- 
try to the Church.” During the same session there 
will also be an address by Msgr. J. M. Wolfe, of Du- 
buque, on “Rural Life Problems as Seen by the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference.” 


SOIL-BUTCHERY 


Land that once furnished sufficient cotton to 
keep a plantation gin busy in Bell County, Tex- 
as, is now grown up to Johnson grass and prac- 
tically abandoned and the few remaining culti- 
vated acres produce only about 300 bales an- 
nually. V. C. Marshall, farmer and ginner, 
who made the statement, also declared: ‘‘The 
Agricultural Conservation program has come 
none too soon.” 


This Bell county farmer and ginner explained that 
cultivation and erosion of surrounding uplands caused 
floods which forced him to move the plantation gin to 
higher ground twice during his lifetime. ‘The floods 
and ruined fields are partly due to the destruction of 
mesquite trees and hog wallows which formerly acted 
as basins to catch and hold the rainfall on the uplands. 
Also as these lands were plowed and planted to more 
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cotton, more and more of the water ran off into the 
public roads and from there into small tributaries that 
feed the Little River.” 

Mr. Marshall remembers that in his boyhood days 
long clean gravel bars, which are now nothing but mud 
banks, covered with silt washed down from the fields 
above, were common in the river. 


CO-OPERATION 


There were, in Poland, in 1933, 11,668 local 
co-operatives affiliated with the controlling 
unions. These societies had 2,628,600 mem- 
bers. Most of them were credit co-operatives, 
5,493 with 1,533,000 members. Consumers’ co- 
operatives were less numerous, 1,253, with a 
total membership of 354,800, mostly working- 
men, although lately this kind of co-operative 
is developing rapidly in rural districts. The 
wholesale department of the consumers’ co- 
operative is one of the largest trade enterprises 
in Poland; it operates 3 factories and 48 local 

warehouses, etc. 

One of the characteristic features of the Co-operative 
Movement in Poland is its division according to na- 
tional groups. Besides the Polish movement, including 
all sorts of co-operatives, there is the Ukrainian move- 
ment, consisting chiefly of rural societies; a German, in 


which rural and credit co-operatives predominate, and 
a Jewish, comprising credit associations only. 


CITY SLUMS 


Cork City is following closely on Dublin in 
its efforts to solve the slum problem. It is now 
engaged on a plan to build four thousand 
houses for working class tenants at economic 
rents. Close on a thousand of these have been 
completed or are in course of erection, and ten- 
ders for two hundred more have been solicited. 
It has been possible to secure semi-rural condi- 
tions in areas close to the factories. This is an 
important consideration, since it will reduce 
transport costs to and from work. 


The following observations are of particular value. 
Response to new environment has on the whole satisfied 
the authorities. Gardens are usually well kept, win- 
dows and doors kept clean and polished, and fitments 
not abused. In the case of exceptions, usually per- 
sons who have lived in very difficult circumstances and 
in great poverty, it is hoped to educate them to their 
new social obligations by aid of voluntary social work- 
ers. This is one of the first attempts by the Corpora- 
tion to interest itself in the domestic affairs of its ten- 
ants, and its progress is being followed with much in- 
terest. 


COST OF OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Two statements by Presidents of Life Insur- 
ance Companies on the cost of old age pensions, 
recently issued, deserve attention in view of 
the sustained agitation for this form of relief. 
Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, head of the Metropoli- 
tan L. I. Co., deals with hypothetical figures. 
To give $50 a month to every person 65 years 
or over, on the basis of the 1934 population, 
would, he points out, call for $4,422,000,000 a 
year, while $200 monthly would mean $17,688,- 
000,000. These estimates make no allowance 
for administration costs or for the steady 
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growth in the proportion of our aged popula- 
tion in future years. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lincoln points out that the total revenues of the 
Federal Government from all sources in the last 
fiscal year were only $4,116,000,000. 


Calculations of the cost of our actual Government 
insurance program, published by Mr. M. A. Linton, 
President of the Provident Mutual of Philadelphia, one 
of the actuaries associated with the committee which 
prepared the framework of our present Social Security 
Act, are more realistic. He estimates that all together 
the old-age assistance taxes, old-age payroll taxes and 
the unemployment payroll taxes provided under the 
Act will probably amount in ten years to $3,000,000,000 
annually, and to $4,000,000,000 annually within twenty 
years. ‘These estimates do not include any allowance 
for the cost of such forms of aid as assistance to the 
blind, to dependent and crippled children, for maternal 
and public health, which are also provided by the new 
Federal Act. 

“Most reformers,’ comments the Y. NV. Times, “talk 
only of the ‘adequacy’ of the various insurance pay- 
ments. It is important that such payments should be 
adequate. But we cannot afford to neglect the other 
side of the question—the prospective cost of all this to 
the nation as a whole.” 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The legal phase of the campaign of co-ordi- 
nating the knowledge and efforts that have to 
do with the problem of occupational diseases is 
discussed in a report submitted by a group of 
attorneys to the director of the Air Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Pittsburgh. Research 
is being continued with the intention of deter- 
mining what science and medicine know or 
suspect to be true regarding the many diseases 
that attack man through air pollution. 


The survey recently concluded goes exhaustively into 

the laws and legal decisions of the States and of the 
District of Columbia, and was begun “in recognition of 
the fact that the problems .... are legal as well as 
medical and engineering.” “No solution of benefit to 
society as a whole,’ commented the director, “can be 
reached without intensive study of the manner in which 
the problem is affected by law.” 
_ The report traces the gradually growing recognition 
in law of the premise that workingmen’s compensation 
is due for occupational disease disabilities as well as 
traumatic injuries, but shows a wide divergence of legal 
opinion and practice in dealing with the subject. 


TENDENCY TO MONOPOLIZE BANKING 


The Postal Savings Division of the Post Of- 
fice Department is at work preparing material 
to demonstrate the continued need of the sys- 
tem, in anticipation of expected attacks in Con- 
gress. The general banking interests argue 
that deposit insurance makes the Postal Savy- 
ings System superfluous. 


As of August 31, 1936, total Postal Savings deposits 
amounted to $1,249,213,929. The government pays 2 
percent interest on these deposits, which are redeposi- 
ted in commercial banks throughout the country. At 
the close of the World War, the total number of com- 
mercial banks in the United States was approximately 
30,000. Failures and consolidations during the past 15 
years have reduced this number by approximately one- 
half. In the more sparsely-settled sections of the coun- 
try there are large areas with pratically no banking fa- 
cilities. This is one, but not the principal reason why 
the Postal Savings System should be continued. 


EXPROPRIATION OF LAND 


Taking another step in its program of na- 
tionalizing natural resources including the set- 
tling of peasants on land provided under easy 
terms of payment, the Government of Paraguay 
recently expropriated sufficient acreage in the 
Department of Caballero, Sapucay and Caazapa 
to enable 15,000 families to establish home- 
steads. 


The Government had previously decreed expropria- 
tion of several tracts of 20,000 acres each in other De- 
partments for the first of its land distribution projects. 
The undertaking is part of the policy of President Ra- 
fael Franco, who came into office last February after a 
military revolt. The President had announced as one 
of his major plans the nationalization of natural and in- 
dustrial wealth. 


LEGAL RESTRICTION OF BUSINESS HOURS 


The section of a Philadelphia, Pa., ordinance 
which requires barber shops to close at 8 p. m. 
on week days and 9 p. m. on Saturdays, and pro- 
hibits Sunday operation, was declared unconsti- 
tutional in a decision handed down by Judge 
George Gowen Parry. He upheld the provisions 
of the ordinance for maintenance of sanitary 
conditions in barber shops, but on the hours 
limitation declared: 

“The number of hours a barber shop may be open 
bears no direct relation to public health or safety. 


“The contention that adequate inspection will be im- 
possible if the shops are open all hours is manifestly 
untenable.” 


Judge Parry based his decision on the principle that 
the city council “is subject to limitation in the same de- 
gree as the legislature in attempting to regulate pri- 
vate business.” 


CHAIN STORES 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
reported sales of $17,998,000 for the four weeks 
ended Oct. 3, the largest volume for the same 
period since 1930 and a gain of 1.9 percent over 
the corresponding week of 1935, when sales ag- 
gregated $17,660,000. In the preceding four 
weeks ended Sept. 5 sales ran 9 percent above 
the corresponding 1935 period. 

Sales in the forty-eight weeks ended Oct. 3 were 
$181,145,000, an increase of 2.6 percent over the corre- 


sponding 1935 period. On Oct. 3 the company had 4,211 


stores in operation as compared with 4,281 a year 
earlier. 


PRISON POPULATION 


The Howard League for Penal Reform has 
circulated statistics of the world’s prisoners at 
the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. 
These statistics reveal an immense growth in 
the world prison population. 


In Europe, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Italy, Poland and Germany all show alarmingly high 
figures, while no return at all is available for Greece, 
Portugal, Turkey and Russia. Outside Europe Sierra 
Leone, South Africa and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince of India (most particularly the last-named), as 
well as the United States, all show abnormally large 
numbers of prisoners in proportion to their population. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Rev. Valentine Sommereisen, 
Pioneer Priest of the West 
ME 
“Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Grant, 


who has been with us so far, suddenly took it 
into his head yesterday to go down to Fort Bu- 
ford on a yawl, which was sent down with des- 
patches, and then await the return of the Key 
West, when he will go east at once. It was 
rather a risky adventure, but it is to be hoped 
that he will get through all right. During the 
trip he has conducted himself modestly and in 
a most gentlemanlike manner, and is much liked 
by all the officers of the command. He tells me 
he was ordered to report upon the feasibility of 
erecting a military post on the Yellowstone and 
the best point for that purpose. So far as he 
can judge the best place for a fort is the spot 
now occupied by the stockade erected this week. 
It is near the river, safe from any overflow, 
with plenty of wood near at hand and far 
enough away from the hills to render an attack 
from Indians impracticable for them. 


The Rev. Father Sommereisen 


“This morning quite a sensation was created 
in camp. I had been over the river with Colonel 
Hart and Lieutenant Braden, and was waiting 
for the boat to return to take us across, when a 
couple of officers came galloping down to the 
landing and informed us that a little while be- 
fore a small white-topped buggy, drawn by a 
single horse, was observed making its way down 
the hills in the direction of camp. No one could 
surmise what its business was or where it could 
have come from, as no such vehicle was along 
with the command. Soon it came up and it was 
then seen to contain a single man, who was en- 
veloped in a black gown. He alighted, intro- 
duced himself as the REV. FATHER SOM- 
MERHEISEN,*5) a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary, and stated that he had left Fort Rice on 
the 19th inst., and had followed our trail for 
260 miles in the intervening six days. This 
seemed at first incredible, but when he pro- 
duced letters from friends at Fort Rice, dated 
19th July, they were forced to believe it. The 
brave old gentleman had actually travelled alone 
over an Indian country a distance of over two 
hundred and fifty miles, when it was considered 
necessary to send a force of 1,500 soldiers to 
protect a party of engineers going over the 
same route. He told his story with modesty, 
and evidently felt relieved to find himself safe 
in a friendly camp. He had travelled during 
the cool portions of the day, and subsisted en- 
tirely on cold food, ham, bread, etc. His horse 
is in good condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that he has been driven so far without a par- 
ticle of forage. He had not seen an Indian on 
the road, or any signs of any. Perched on the 


35) Misspelt for Sommereisen. 


top of his wagon was a black cross, the emblem 
of his profession, faith in which, he said, had 
brought him through safely. Father Sommer- 
heisen (sic) is an old Indian missionary, havy- 
ing been on the frontier since 1854 (sic), and 
is known to nearly all the Indians of this re- 
gion. In 1862, during the Indian massacre in 
Minnesota, he was stationed in the south-west- 
ern part of the State, where he showed his 
bravery by laying down the cross and taking up 
the sword. He commanded a company of men 
and defended his town with great skill. His 
object in following the expedition out here 
seems to have been the desire to be first on the 
field, as has been the aim of his brothers in all 
new countries. The Father will accompany the 
expedition from this point till its return. 


“To-morrow the Key West will start up the 
Yellowstone to O’Fallon’s Creek, carrying with 
her the engineering party and Colonel Crofton’s 
detachment as escort. General Stanley has in- 
vited me to accompany them, which I will do, 
and tell you the result in another letter. The 
entire command will also move six miles up 
where they will await the return of the boat, 
when she will return to Bismarck and we will 
move on. 

“General Rosser will return by the Key West 
leaving in charge Mr. A. O. Eckelson, a gentle- 
man in every respect, competent to conduct the 
survey. The stockade will be left in charge of 
one company of the Seventeenth Infantry and 
two companies of Cavalry, commanded respec- 
tively by Captains Pearson and Benteen. They 
will remain there until the expedition returns.” 


On Board the Key West Going Up Stream— 
Searching for Curiosities 


“Steamer Key West. Yellowstone River, 
July 27, 187s: 

“Yesterday morning I embarked on board 
this now historic craft, and after taking on 
the engineer party and escort the boat slipped 
her lines, and headed up the Yellowstone. Be- 
fore going further I might as well state a few 
facts about this little steamer. The Key West 
is a small boat of 422 tons burden and was built 
at Pittsburgh last year. She is commanded by 
Captain Grant Marsh, a gentleman who has 
been steamboating nearly all his life, and 
who is also one of the principal owners. The 
Key West is the same boat chartered last 
Spring by General Forsythe to explore the wat- 
ers of this stream, and in which he navigated 
the river as far as the junction of Powder Riv- 
er, about sixty miles above here. She is neatly 
and even elegantly fitted for an Upper Missouri 
boat, and is well manned both with officers and 
erew. Her clerk and part owner, Mr. Buesen, 
has made himself many friends by the gentle- 
manly way in which he has treated all connect- 
ed with the expedition who had occasion to call 
on his boat. Living on the boat is Lieutenant 
Thorne of the Twenty-second Infantry, who has 
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charge of her and the government stores on 
board. He has with him his wife and three 
children. The antics of the latter have delight- 
ed the many visitors who have thronged the 
boat for the past few days. Sailing up this 
pleasant, quiet river, now looking at the great 
bluffs that hang over the boat, now running for- 
ward or aft to see some good shot made at one 
of the many flocks of wild geese that throng 
the banks and low sandy bars, or watching the 
green shores of the prairies as we slowly glide 
along, one scarcely remembers that he is about 
two hundred miles away from the nearest post, 
and is sailing up a river never but once before 
navigated so far towards its source, and then 
by this steamer. Yesterday we went along 
quite gayly and made our stopping place about 
ten miles up the river, in a short time. The 
spot picked out for our stopping place for the 
night was near the entrance of Cabin Creek, 
close by a pretty point of woods, with an open- 
ing between disclosing a small prairie covered 
with good herbage. The cooks belonging to the 
companies and engineers were immediately sent 
on shore to prepare supper, and others wan- 
dered off. 
Searching for Curiosities 

“We found the remains of a camp—probably 
of some Indians, as the expedition of last year 
did not go so far up the river. Soon the engi- 
neers came in, tired with their tramp of over 
twelve miles, bringing with them a few relics 
picked up from beneath some Indian graves 
passed on the march. A knife, spoon and skull 
were among the articles brought. I possessed 
myself of the spoon, and will treasure it as a 
remembrance of Cabin Creek and the night 
spent on the Key West. All retired to rest 
early, and at six o’clock this morning we were 
again on the move. The engineers had some 
very bad land to cross this morning, but they 
managed to make excellent time, and by five 
o’clock had reached O’Fallon’s Creek, and the 
end of the line on that side of the river. The 
boat’s head was quickly turned around, and be- 
fore seven o’clock we were with our friends on 
shore. Tomorrow morning the expedition 
starts to find its path across the hills, and the 
Key West will carry this to civilization. You 
will hear no more from us until we return to 
the Missouri, which may be as early as the 15th 
of October, but it is possible the command may 
be delayed on this side of the river, in which 
event we would not be able to return before 
November 1.” 


Progress of the Expedition—Fifteen Miles 
Beyond Glendive Creek—Preparing for 
a Sixty Days’ Journey 
Headquarters Yellowstone Expedition, 
Yellowstone River, July 31, 
Via Bismarck, D. T., August 8, 1873 


“This command arrived here on the 16th 


inst. and camped at this point, fifteen miles 
south of the mouth of Glendive Creek. The 
Key West is now occupied in carrying stores 
from the landing, ten miles below, to this point, 
after completing which she will transfer the 
troops and wagons to the other side, when the 
expedition will proceed to the Muscle Shell 
River, carrying rations and forage for sixty 
days, and leaving a detachment of infantry, 
commanded by Captain Pearson, of the Seven- 
teenth infantry, in charge of the stockade now 
being built. 

“Only one death has occurred on the trip— 
that of Dan Malley, a teamster, who was killed 
by being run over by a wagon. The survey is 
progressing favorably.” 

This long report about the Yellowstone ex- 
pedition sheds much light on the missionary 
activity of Father Sommereisen among the 
Sioux Indians. We are ready to believe that he 
did not exaggerate when he related to his 
friends in Hays that he had traveled as far up 
as North Dakota, Montana, and even Manitoba 
in Canada, to minister to the Indians and 
French Canadians scattered over those wild re- 
gions. Possibly similar reports about his dar- 
ing exploits are still hidden away in files of old 
newspapers or reports of the Indian Agents 
and officers doing duty on the frontier. 

As we remarked previously, Father Sommer- 
elsen went to Ellis County, Kansas, where he 
became the first resident priest in that section. 
The Union Pacific Railroad had opened that 
hitherto uninhabited country to settlement dur- 
ing 1866 and 1867. In Ellis County a town 
sprang up called Rome, a few miles west of the 
present city of Hays; it disappeared later and 
was replaced by Hays City, now called Hays. 

In 1871 English settlers founded Victoria, 
named after Queen Victoria. Yet the country 
was not really settled until it experienced the 
large influx of German-Russian colonists dur- 
ing the years 1876 to 1878. Since all these 
settlers were Catholics, the Bishop of Kansas 
directed the Rev. Adolf Wibbert, residing at 
Salina, Kansas, to visit the Catholic settlers of 
Ellis County. In March, 1876, Father Wibbert 
made his first trip to the settlements which 
were located 100 miles west of his parish. 
He visited those settlers once every month for 
S1x consecutive months until, in October, 1876, 
Father Sommereisen arrived. He took up his 
residence first in Hays and from there minis- 
tered to his widely scattered flock.36) 


_The territory over which Father Sommer- 
elsen exercised spiritual care extended from 
Russell to Wallace, comprising the counties: 
Russell, Ellis, Trego, Gove, Logan, and Wallace, 
a distance of 170 miles along the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. Besides, Catholics were scat- 


36) Francis Laing, O.M.Cap. German-Russian Set- 
tlements in Ellis County, Kansas, in: Kansas Historical 
Collections, Vol. XI, Topeka, Kans., 1910, pp. 491-502. 
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tered in the counties of Barton, Rush, and 
Wichita. The most populous settlements, how- 
ever, were located in Ellis county. The bulk of 
the Catholics was made up of German-Rus- 
Slans; yet in the settlements scattered over the 
territory there lived also Catholic Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Frenchmen, Poles, Bohemians, and 
Germans from Germany and Switzerland.?7) 


On October 22, 1876, Father Sommereisen 
administered his first baptism in his new field 
at Herzog (now Victoria). When he arrived, 
he found neither church nor priest-house at 
any of the stations. He organized the parishes 
now flourishing at Hays, Victoria, Munjor, 
Catharine, Pfeifer, Schoenchen, Liebenthal, 
Rush Centre, and some smaller settlements. 
In Hays he said Mass at first in the barracks 
of the Fort of the same name, then in the 
court-house and at times in the public school. 
In 1877 he began to erect a stone church at 
Herzog, 60 by 30, and 16 feet high. Herzog 
was the strongest Catholic center, numbering 
about five hundred families who were scattered 
over an area about twenty-five miles in diame- 
ter. The church neared completion, when in May, 
1878, the Capuchin Fathers arrived to replace 
this active priest. At Munjor Father Sommer- 
eisen began with the construction of a frame 
church in the Fall of 1877 and finished it in 
February, 1878. This primitive church was 41 
by 20, and 8 feet high. By May, 1878, Father 
Sommereisen had foundations of stone churches 
finished at Schoenchen, Pfeifer, Liebenthal, 
Rush Centre, and several other places in the 
eastern section of his territory. In Hays, 
where he always found a room in which to say 
Mass, Father Sommereisen made no efforts to 
build a church. In 1877 he established head- 
quarters in Herzog and from there visited the 
other missions, at stated times and intervals.?°) 


Father Sommereisen ministered to the peo- 
ple of this territory for a year and seven 
months (October, 1876, to May, 1878), when, 
as already observed, he was replaced by Ca- 
puchin Fathers of Pittsburgh, Pa. All this 
while he labored practically without a salary. 
Almost all of the newer immigrants were pen- 
niless. The soldiers at Fort Hays, the Eng- 
lish inhabitants of Victoria, and a few other 
settlers were able to give him some donations. 
But altogether the receipts were so insignifi- 
cant that the missioner did not deem it worth- 
while to record them in his account-book. As 
a matter of fact, his account-book has not a 
single entry during this period. The Capuchin 
Fathers who succeeded Father Sommereisen 
could subsist only because they were aided by 
their Brethren in the East and by the Ludwig 
Mission Society of Bavaria. As late as 1891 
the Capuchin Father in charge of the Hays 


37) Annales Provinciae Pennsylvanicae Capucinorum, 
manuscript, pp. 25-26. 
38) Fr. Laing, op. cit., pp. 503-508. 
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parish received only $35.27 as salary during 
one full year.3) 

Naturally Father Sommereisen, who was 
overburdened with debts contracted at Yank- 
ton, could neither make a living in that mission, 
nor could he meet his obligations. He was as- 
signed to the parish of Cottonwood Falls, Chase 
County, Kansas. The first church erected at 
that place was also the first church in the coun- 
ty; it was built in the early Seventies and was 
attended from Emporia.!°) 

Father Sommereisen was the first resident 
priest of this place. He found there a congre- 
gation of about eighty families, mostly Irish. 
Seventy eight members subscribed $597 towards 
the priest’s salary, but paid only $161.20 in 
1877, and $300.25 in 1878. The following year, 
1879, eighty three members subscribed $635, 
but paid only $109.50. Thirty three did not con- 
tribute anything during these three years.‘') 
The account-book contains no records about 
administration of the church at Cottonwood 
Falls. 

The church of the Catholic congregation of 
Cottonwood Falls was later abandoned and sold. 
A new church was built two miles north of the 
former site, in Strong City, and the records of 
the church of Cottonwood Falls bearing the 
signature of Father Sommereisen are found 
now at St. Anthony’s Church in Strong City.‘?) 

In 1879 Father Sommereisen retired to a 
farm near Hays, Kansas. The Hays City Re- 
publican assigns old age as his reason for re- 
tirement. In Cottonwood Falls, we are inform- 
ed, “from privations he underwent in the hard 
fields of his labor in the far Northwest, his ro- 
bust constitution began to give way and he be- 
came aware that his day of missionary life and 
labor for the Church he loved so well was near- 
ing the end. He asked for and obtained permis- 
sion to retire to his home farm two miles north- 
west of Hays City, where he passed the last 
few years in his favorite pastime, attending his 
vineyard and orchard.” 

Infirmities of old age may not have been the 
only reasons for his retirement. Fr. A. M. 
Weikmann, of Wichita, Kansas, informs us 
that refusal of the Bishop to appoint him to 
another parish had induced Father Sommerei- 
sen to retire.4?) At any rate Bishop Louis M. 
Fink did not entertain cordial feelings towards 
the retired priest. On a later occasion he repri- 
manded the Capuchin Fathers of Hays for al- 
lowing Father Sommereisen to take part in the 
Confirmation services in their parish. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


39) Annales Provinciae Pennsylvanicae Capucinorum, 
manuscript, pp. 26, 291. ; 

40) Information by Fr. John B. Disselkamp in let- 
ter of Febr., 1936. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 1877 
and 1878 wrongly makes Cottonwood Falls still a mis- 
sion of Emporia. 

41) Account-Book, pp. 21-23. , 

42) Information by Fr. Disselkamp, loc. cit. 

43) Letter of May, 1936. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Vice-President, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and five mem- 
bers-at-large, who are appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


American Bishops on Co-operation 


The appointment, by President Roosevelt, of 
a Commission, now engaged in a study of Co- 
operation in Europe, is proof of the growing 
recognition accorded this system in our coun- 
try. The Commission may be said to have re- 
sulted from the realization of many farmers 
and not a few consumers, hard hit by the De- 
pression, that Co-operation offers an avenue of 
escape from exploitation by middlemen. The 
organization and operation of Credit Unions in 
all parts of the country is probably another fac- 
tor favorable to the growth of co-operative sen- 
timent in our country. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that so little heed 
has been given the chapter on Co-operation 
among farmers, contained in the declaration on 
“Agriculture and Catholic Principles,’ issued 
jointly in 1933 by the Ordinaries of the Ecclesi- 
astical Province of Cincinnati, which embraces 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Lower 
Michigan. 

Having emphasized the importance of local 
markets as a prerequisite of a healthy system 
of exchange of goods and services, the Bishops’ 
document goes on to declare: 


“We favor, therefore, in the first place, a system of 
Co-operation among our farmers on the basis of neigh- 
borhood unity, local interest and local market, as far 
as may be found convenient. But, owing to the fact 
that the general welfare would suffer greatly if pro- 


uction were confined exclusively to a neighborhood, 
ond also the fact that the farmer at the present time 
specializes in different agricultural products and dis- 
poses of his commodities in the general market, this 
co-operation in our day cannot be confined to small 
areas. Co-operative agencies over which the farmer 
has control, and conducted by officials in whose integrity 
he has confidence, relieve him of the burdens, the risks 
and disadvantages of disposing of his products as an 
isolated individual. The major market is always gov- 
erned by the principle of buying at the lowest price 
and selling at the highest. An international market is 
impersonal, mechanical and dominated solely by inter- 
est, and influenced by no standard of justice or equity. 
The words of the Holy Father, ‘the whole economic life 
has become hard, cruel and ruthless in a ghastly meas- 
ure’, apply with equal force to the international mar- 
ket. The farmer, as an individual, cannot deal with 
such forces.” 


Not content with so definite a statement of 
principle, the document goes into greater de- 
tail: 

“The basis of co-operation,” it declares, “should, as 
far as possible, be personal and should conform to 
reasonable requirements of justice and equity. When 
co-operation extends to wider limits, the individual is 
apt to be lost sight of, and his interests are submerged 
in the general mass. International co-operation often 
breaks down or takes the form of an attempt to estab- 
lish a vicious monopoly or ‘corner,’ from which the in- 
dividual producer seldom obtains more than a small or 
passing benefit. When productive surpluses are far in 
excess of local needs, they can be handled effectively 
only through reliable intermediaries and by reasonable 
methods of co-operation among the farmers. When 
these surpluses exceed, on a scale of great magnitude, 
the national needs, there is apt to be a tendency for the 
farmer to place himself and his needs blindly in the 
hands of the State... .” 


At this point the Bishops emphasize the de- 
pendence of the nations upon each other for 
raw materials (including the products of ag- 
riculture) and stress the conviction that eco- 
nomic cooperation of an international nature 
is indispensable to the welfare of all peoples. 
Having quoted a pertinent passage from “‘Quad- 
ragesimo anno’, they add: 

“A proper understanding of the problem of co-opera- 
tion and its conditions is all the more necessary, when 
it is realized that the industrial history of the country 
shows that to confine production exclusively to one 
product, or to produce exclusively for the market, or 
for a single buyer, or group of buyers, is often the be- 
ginning of the loss of economic liberty. The Holy Fath- 
er’s plea for a restoration of the social order applies 
with force to the agricultural life of our country. A 
reform in conditions must come through forms of mod- 
erate and well regulated co-operation: We urge that 
this subject be given study by every Catholic farmer, 
and that steps be taken to give our farmers reliable 
information in regard to the studies that have to be 
made of this problem from a Catholic standpoint in 


other countries.” 

It would, of course, be imprudent to seek to 
interpret this statement as an outright endorse- 
ment of Rochdale Co-operation. Evidently, its 
author and its signatories have both the prac- 
tice of mutual aid in a general sense, and the 
co-operative system as such, in a more restrict- 
ed sense, in mind. But it is likewise clear that 
the framers of the document, at least at times, 
had before their mind’s eye the vision of the 


ee 


true farmers’ co-operative. As a whole, there- 
fore, this chapter in the Joint Letter endorses 
and recommends the practice of approved Co- 
operation. Ak RB 


The Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference 
at Fargo, N. D. 


When the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference was organized in St. Louis in 1923, 
skeptics may have predicted for it a dismal fu- 
ture, or, at best, meagre achievements. At- 
tendance at this year’s concourse, conducted 
October 9 to 14, not in a populous, centrally lo- 
cated state, but in distant North Dakota, would 
have convinced them of the falsity of their sur- 
mises. But not only the magnitude of the 
Fargo convention and the great multiplicity of 
topics discussed on this occasion would have 
impressed them; even more so the substantial 
proof of increased internal growth, develop- 
ment and activity on the part of diocesan con- 
ferences. Fargo proves—there were, before 
the sessions adjourned, 4800 registrations on 
record—that the endeavors of the organization 
appeal to many; that the issues with which the 
Conference concerns itself, are considered of 
vital importance by devoted priests and laymen 
in a number of dioceses; that efforts initiated 
years ago are being continued and developed; 
that in many instances Father, now Bishop 
O’Hara’s recommendations have been taken 
seriously and that hundreds are laboring to re- 
alize them. 


This above all was evidenced at Fargo: Dioceses are 
actively engaged in promoting Catholic Rural Life; re- 
ligious vacation schools and other enterprises urged by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine are being sed- 
ulously fostered; in some instances the rural vacation 
school has been replaced by a permanent parochial 
school, while elsewhere ambition tends towards a re- 
alization of the same ideal, as a result of the initiative 
inaugurated by the Conference; and priests and laymen 
and women are actively engaged in social and economic 
rehabilitation of neglected dwellers on the land, in ad- 
dition to providing for their spiritual needs. 


The Fargo Conference also proved the rare gift of 
organization which is the Most Rev. A. J. Muench’s, and 
the devotion of the Rev. W. T. Mulloy, Grafton, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, the Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul, 
Executive Secretary, and of the priests of the city and 
diocese of Fargo for the cause to which the Conference 
is dedicated. But the Bishop of Fargo was_ not 
only host to the Conference; he also celebrated the Pon- 
tifical High Mass on the 10th, spoke on a coast-to-coast 
radio program of the National Broadcasting Company, 
“The National Farm and Home Hour,” sharing his 
time with the Most Rev. Bishop E. V. O’Hara, of Great 
Falls, and the Rev. James Byrnes; again, in a session 
devoted to Credit Unions, His Excellency delivered the 
principal address on the C. U. in the Catholic parish, 
and concluded the entire convention with closing re- 
marks. The Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; the Most Rev. Peter Jos. Monahan, 
Archbishop of Regina in Canada; the Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne; the Most Rev. C. H. 
Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis; their Ex- 
cellencies, the Bishops Joseph F. Busch, of St. Cloud, 
Vincent Wehrle, of Bismarck, Louis Kucera, of Lincoln, 
Charles D. White, of Spdkane, and other members of 
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the hierarchy lent their presence, advice and encour- 
agement to the Conference. The Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B., Director, the Rural Life Bureau of the 
N. C. W. C. at Washington, and numerous speakers, 
contributed materially to the success of the gathering. 

It is impossible to outline the extensive 
program within the scope of a condensed re- 
port, let alone the numerous papers read at the 
sessions. But this should be said: temporal as 
well as spiritual issues were discussed, and 
non-Catholics vied with Catholics in offering 
information and direction. But the Catholic 
outlook was at all times preserved, or, if for- 
gotten, recalled. Unquestionably, the 14th an- 
nual Conference attained to a preeminence, to 
outdo which will prove difficult. 


* * * 


As indicated, prominence was attached to the 
endeavors of the Diocesan Conferences and the 
reports of their representatives. This phase of 
the Conference-work, carried on throughout the 
year, is claiming marked attention in many 
parts of the country. The sessions of the Di- 
ocesan Directors and their representatives at 
Fargo were marked by intensive application 
and the discussion of many practical details of 
a religious and a secular nature. The Bureaus 
are training schools for worthwhile Catholic 
Rural Life endeavor. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 
“The Youth Racket” 


A young Englishman who is a distinguished 
athlete and, like his father, Arnold Lunn, a con- 
vert, Mr. Peter Lunn, makes good fun in the 
Tablet of what he calls “the youth racket” or 
the modern cult of the young merely because 
they are young. ‘‘Modern humanism, which is 
losing its cultural and spiritual standards, can 
find virtue only in material and physical fit- 
ness.” Another modern tendency is “to leave 
the young to form their own view of life, and 
to listen in appreciative silence to the conclu- 
sions reached.” Hence the vogue of books like 
“Youth Looks at Religion.”” We suggest that 
the present cult of youth may be partly due to 
the fact that the War of 1914-18 killed off so 
many who would now have been in their prime, 
with the result that the present generation of 
the middle-aged is distinctly mediocre. On the 
other hand, those still surviving of the prewar 
generation seem to have learned nothing from 
that catastrophe. And so the world turns to 
youth—the rulers of tomorrow. But not all 
young people are gratified by this rather naive 
reliance on youth. Many, like the author of the 
“Antony” memoirs and like Mr. Peter Lunn, 
are eager to find a trustworthy guide. 

“Admittedly Catholics are also very inter- 
ested in the religious opinions of youth, but 
only so that they may discover what illusions 
the young are fostering. They do not hold that 
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there is any particular virtue in an idea be- 
cause it emanates from a young person, and 
they never allow young people to form the im- 
pression that it is religion, and not they them- 
selves, which is in the dock. 

“Young people realize that a Church which 
is impressed by the opinions of youth can have 
very little to offer of permanent value. Ca- 
tholicism alone still commands the respect of 
young men and women, because it has every de- 
sire to teach them, and no desire to be taught 
by them; in its divine arrogance the Church 
will learn from God alone.” 


ae are 


Speaking at the Dublin Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of the Catholic Young Men’s So- 
ciety of Ireland, the Secretary gave a warning 
regarding the latest Communist methods. <Act- 
ing on instructions from Moscow, he said, Com- 
munists do not now advertise themselves as 
such; they have been told that the word ‘Com- 
munist’ is not to be used. But Moscow is de- 
termined that Ireland shall be caught in the 
same net as Mexico and Spain, and the speaker 
urged that the general organization of the 
Catholic men in one society, directed by the 
Hierarchy, was more than ever essential. The 
battle for Christian principles must be fought 
chiefly by Catholic men. 


* * * 


The Sunday of November 15, the last day of 

American Education Week, is, in accordance 
with the Program for Catholic Schools, to be 
devoted to the discussion of Church and Youth. 
Three topics are suggested by the Department 
of Education, N. C. W. C., for special consider- 
ation on this occasion: The Great Crusade; 
Youth and Leadership, and The Force of Ex- 
ample. 
* The timeliness and importance of the first of 
these subjects is emphasized by quotations 
from an address delivered to the N. C. W. C. 
by Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apo- 
stolic Delegate in the United States: 

“Organize Youth ever more widely on the foundation 
of that piety and wisdom which is proper to you, and 
above all in exemplifying and applying the truths of 
the Gospel to the social life of the day ... To give to 
our Youth ...a knowledge, a love of Catholic truth 
and a determination to carry it out both in personal 
life and as members of Catholic organizations is really 


a Great Crusade to which you may lend all the 
resources at your command.” 


* ok * 


he recent Belgian Congress, held at Malines, 
might be called the “Young Men’s Congress,”’ 
wrote the correspondent of the Catholic Times, 
London, to his paper from the quiet archiepis- 
copal town, where about 15,000 Belgians and 
foreigners had taken part in the 150 meetings 
of the Flemish and the no less numerous meet- 
ings of the Walloon general divisions of the 
great Catholic concourse. The participants, 


this observer thought, were, with few excep- 
tions, “young men, full of conviction and zeal, 
with an experience acquired during recent 
years.” 

“Young men, to the front!” such is the call 
the world, facing chaos, the result of false 
ideas, is sending out. Happy the lands where 
young men, loyal to Christ, the King, respond 
with alacrity to these summons. 
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The annual convention of the Cath. Union of 
Mo., not alone ratified the resolution on the 
Youth Movement adopted by the C. V. at San 
Antonio, but adopted in addition a declaration 
expressive of the solicitude of a seriousminded 
body of men for youth. Having set forth the 
constant concern of the Church for “the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare’”’ of young men and 
young women, the convention deplores that 
numerous buildings provided for the needs of 
youth by the parishes are vacant while places 
offering questionable amusement are over- 
crowded. Continuing, the declaration reads: 

“In view of this fact we encourage every effort on 
the part of our members to foster the formation of 
Study-, Hobby- and Recreational Clubs in the several 
parishes, and urge them to consult with the Reverend 
pastors regarding the means necessary to supply whole- 
some and attractive activities for our young people, and 
legitimate forms of recreation to aid in keeping them 
together; also, to sponsor, particularly among the 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of the parochial 
schools, organizations the keynote of which are self- 
discipline and self-denial, in order that a spirit of gen- 
erosity may be developed in our youth.” 

The last suggestion was offered by a priest 
stationed in Jefferson City, who has for some 
time successfully conducted a self-denial club 
among pupils of the grades mentioned. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION CLUBS 
Pioneer Work for Study Clubs 


One of our letter files, containing corres- 
pondence twenty years old, recently rendered 
the following communication, addressed to the 
Bureau on the 15th of December, 1916: 

“I have neglected to answer your very interesting and 
exhaustive letter, written me last week relative to a 
Social Study Circle here. I took the matter up Mon- 
day evening last at a meeting of our Pius-Alphonsus 
Society, who expect to carry on the work as energeti- 
cally as circumstances will permit and appreciate great- 
ly your very kind and helpful interest.” 

The communication, addressed to us by an 
attorney In a certain city of Iowa, should re- 
mind our members that their organization did 
a good deal of pioneering at a time when com- 
paratively few people realized the necessity of 
engaging in social study. 


Soe tS 


The need for reading and studying, which 
all too many American Catholics seem unwill- 
ing to acknowledge, has once again been 
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stressed by Archbishop Hinsley, Westminster. 
In his recent pastoral he says on this subject: 

_ “The laity are called upon to take a legitimate part 
in the apostolate of the written and spoken word... 
No man can be an apostle today in any direction with- 
out the enlightenment, the instruction and the comfort 
which can be obtained through a diligent study of the 
work of our Catholic writers, not only in the news- 
papers, but in the publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society and the Catholic Social Guild and through the 
publishing houses. We are served well by all these, but 
they could all serve us so much better if we gave our 
generous and loyal support to them... We cannot help 
asking ourselves whether all parents realize their obli- 
gation to instruct their children, and whether they 
would not fulfil their obligations more easily if only 
they were supporters of the apostolate of the written 
word.” 

All this holds true for Catholic America like- 
wise; American Catholics too are served by 
Catholic newspaper and reviews, various or- 
ganizations that publish brochures, and a num- 
ber of publishers only too eager to supply what- 
ever books they may be able to market. Unfor- 
tunately, American Catholics are not possessed 
of that urge to read and inform themselves de- 
manded by the conditions of the present. 


* * * 


A Cape Town reader told the editor of the 
Southern Cross recently that he had been en- 
gaged in an argument with a Communist ac- 
quaintance, and reached the conclusion inevit- 
able in an argument between a Catholic and a 
Communist. But he asked his Marxist friend 
this question. Why is it, he enquired, that 
whenever Communists are engaged in any fight 
with their enemies, they immediately attack 
Catholic churches and institutions and kill or 
maltreat helpless priests and nuns who are not 
concerned in the dispute and have never done 
them any harm? The answer was unexpected. 
“Because,” said the Communist,, “the in f1u- 
face our the CatholicvGhurch 1s 
moreno wertul than even you 
Catholics yourselves realize!” 

Here is a problem worthy of the attention of 
any Study Club. An inquiry into this question 
should examine also the possibility that the at- 
tacks on the Church and the clergy in Spain 
were inspired by the intention of proving her 
aims not to be invulnerable. It is on attrition 
Communists place their hopes for the success 
of their cause. 

*k ok “ne 

For a concise, but meaningful statement of 
work well done let us recommend to the leaders 
of Study Clubs the report, submitted by the 
secretary of St. Peter Canisius Study Club, 
Trichinopoly, at its first anniversary on Sep- 
tember 13: 


“The main aim of this club is to encourage young men 
to study their religion better and to live up to it more 
faithfully. At the beginning there were only 13 mem- 
bers on the roll, but in the course of the year the mem- 
bership rose to 68 .... There were in all 52 meetings 
in the course of the year, one meeting a week regularly 


every Sunday .... The club has undertaken the work 
of improving the sanitation of our streets which are in 
a deplorable condition.” 

On the same occasion the Bishop of Trichinopoly 
said, speaking in Tamil, that such clubs were the great 
need of the times. The Pope insisted on their forma- 
tion as a primary duty of every parish priest. And 
rightly so, for on the young men depended the future. 
It was very important, he continued, that the young 
men should have the right ideal which the Pope had 
recently set forth in the triple motto: “Piety, Study, 
Action.” Piety consisted not in the mere recital of a 
few prayers but in that attitude of mind which regard- 
ed God as a loving Father and was ever zealous in His 
holy service. Study meant secular as well as religious 
study. While secular studies were no doubt essential, 
equally, if not more essential was the study of religion, 
especially in these days of rampant irreligion. Action 
was the natural result of piety and study, and young 
men were the best fitted for it by their energy and en- 
thusiasm. It was their duty to do Catholic Action, to 
do all the works of mercy, spiritual and corporal. 

This statement, as cogent as it is brief, is worth pon- 
dering. 


CREDIT UNION NOTES 


Certain aspects of Credit Union principles 
and practices are placed in a peculiar setting by 
Mr. Brice Martin, writing in The New York 
Times. He speaks of the “Banks of the Little 
Fellow” and “Banks of the Man in Overalls,” 
declaring further: 

“Tt is a very simple business that it [the C. U.] car- 
ries on, and one that the overalled banker understands: 
pooling common resources, managing the pool, and in- 
vesting the resources in the men and women who ac- 
cumulate the pool. Of course it is not according to 
banking tradition. But Credit Union members explain 
that they are not following banking tradition,—they are 
making it. 

“This institution in its practices has introduced fout 


new theories of banking: 1. Ordinary people can de- 


velop a capacity for managing their own: money; 2. 


money is put to work for the people to whom it belongs, 
38. consumption instead of production of goods is fi- 
nanced; 4. the purpose of the loan is the important 
thing.” 
Mr. Martin is probably more satirical than 
he realizes. If Credit Union practice is con- 
trary to banking tradition—and it is—the fault 
lies with “banking tradition.” The C. U. cor- 
rects a faulty and injurious tradition of bank- 
ing. However, the C. U. does not “make tradi- 
tion’’, it revives a good old practice. The theo- 
ries followed by the C. U. are, moreover, not so 
“new”, as Mr. Martin says they are. They 
were exemplified in a measure, and in a form 
slightly different from the present, in the 
‘montes pietatis’, originated in the fifteenth 
century; and again revived, largely in the pres- 
ent form, in the establishments of Raiffeisen 85 
years ago, following the rise of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement in England, inaugu- 
rated by the Rochdale pioneers in 1844. Viewed 
from these premises, the C. U. may be more 
correctly understood as what it is: an associ- 
ation in which mutual aid is permitted to un- 
fold its activities in the field of finance accord- 
ing to principles which should never have been 
deserted in the administration of money. 
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Mr. Martin’s use of the term “Bank of the 
Little Fellows” is probably intended to be com- 
plimentary. It does not tell the whole truth. 
For the C. U. need not be merely the “poor 
man’s bank,” nor exclusively that of the “man 
in overalls.” 

* *& 

A few months since, a Credit Union was es- 
tablished among the staff members and em- 
ployees of the Public Library in St. Louis, in- 
cluding those stationed at Branches operating 
in St. Louis County. The Central Bureau as- 
sisted in the preliminary educational and or- 
ganization work. After three months the group 
had resources of $496.86, $475.25 accounted 
for by shares. 

It is of particular interest that, in the case of this 
C. U., the loan service was called upon immediately, 
while it is the common experience of Parish C. U’s. that 
considerable time elapses ere members begin to request 
loans. During the first month three loans, totaling $75, 
were granted; during the second 5, amounting to $210; 
and during the third 2, of $80 in all. On these loans 
$174.15 had been repaid during the period covered by 


the report. 
ok ok * 

While the sessions of the C. V. of Minnesota 
Institute of Social Study, conducted at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, have been de- 
voted largely to questions of social and eco- 
nomic principles and theory, the semester just 
begun opened with a two-day course on Credit 
Unions. 

The program included papers on History of Credit 
Unions (3 addresses); Nature and Principles of Credit 
Unions (2); Parish Credit Unions (address, reports, 
followed, as in all other instances, by discussion); A 
Pastor’s and a Layman’s Experiences with a C. U. (2 
addresses); The Scope of Credit Unions.—The Litur- 
gical Conference, a feature of each of the two-day gath- 


erings, had for its subject: The Co-operative Nature of 
the Offertory. 


* a * 


Why parochial school children should enroll 
in the C. U. of their parish was explained to 
the pupils attending St. Peter’s grade and high 
schools, Jefferson City, during the recent an- 
nual convention of the Cath. Union of Mo. The 
teaching Sisters and a number of mothers of 
the school children attended. 

Rev. B. A. Timpe and Rev. A. Mayer, both of St. 
Louis, and both well acquainted with the operation of 
this type of C. U. membership, explained the advant- 


ages of enrolling the children, at the request of the 
Rev. Jos. Vogelweid, Administrator of the parish. 


The declaration devoted to these associations, 
adopted by the convention of the Indiana 
Branch of the C. V., declared in part: 


“Credit Unions have amply demonstrated their value 
as a means to advance the welfare of a community or 
parish. They are simple in operation, and may be es- 
tablished with ease where members of good will take 
charge. Almost without exception they have been an 
effective means of aiding people to pay debts or to ac- 
quire useful things for personal, home, farm or busi- 
ness needs ... .” The members are referred to the 


ee ree 


Central Bureau for information regarding procedure of 
organizing and conducting such associations. 


* * * 


Preliminary steps towards establishing a C. 
U. among the students at Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, an institution for young women, 
were recently undertaken by Mr. A. H. Clem- 
ens, instructor at the College, assisted by Mr. 
B. Barhorst, the Bureau’s Credit Union Con- 
sultant. The latter addressed the students on 
October 5th. 


Organization was effected October 26. Some hesita- 
tion was caused at first by the question whether alum- 
nae should be included in the membership of the Union 


or not. 
* +e 


The resolution on Credit Unions adopted by 
the recent annual convention of the Cath. 
Union of Mo., points to enrolment of school 
children in Parish C. U.’s in these words: 

“Parochial school children should be taught the value 
of thrift; a study of those Parish C. U.’s, which have 
a large membership of children, will convince every- 
one of the usefulness of such an institution to any 


PALish pene 
* * * 


Credit Unions and their operation were dis- 
cussed by Mr. O. I. King, of Little Rock, 
at Fort Smith at the public meeting conducted 
in connection with the annual convention of the 
Cath. Union of Arkansas. 

After the meeting, Mr. King presided at a round 
table discussion regarding Parish and other credit 
unions, emphasizing on both occasions the value of be- 
ginning on a small scale and expanding gradually. 


Fraternals and the C. V. 


The C. V. is fortunate in this respect: the 
official journals of the following three influ- 
ential fraternals in the country, the Catholic 
Aid Association of Minnesota, the Catholic 
Knights of St. George, and the Western Cath- 
olic Union, consistently devote space to the af- 
fairs of our organization. The October issue 
of the Knight of St. George contains, for in- 
stance, a concise but sufficiently informative ac- 
count of the San Antonio Convention. In ad- 
dition, the same issue prints the resolutions 
adopted on this occasion. 

Our members may be reminded that Past President 
John Eibeck in his recent annual message appealed in 
particular to national fraternal societies to support the 
C. V. He pointed, in this regard, to the laudable ex- 
ample of the Catholic Knights of St. George, which or- 
ganization urges its members to support our federa- 
tion. In fact, it has granted us more than merely lip 
service; for a number of years the Knights have paid 
one-half of the per capita tax, levied by the C. V. on 
any of its affiliates, for every one of its numerous 
branches, a member of our federation. 

Although the Western Catholic Union Rec- 
ord, for October, was largely devoted to the or- 
ganization’s coming convention, its editor nev- 
ertheless assigned some of its pages to the reso- 
lutions of the San Antonio Convention and a 
few of the recent press bulletins, issued by the 
Bureau. 
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The value of this co-operation should not be 
underestimated; it is decidedly helpful to one 
of the chief purposes the C. V. has in view: the 
development of sound Catholic public opinion. 


With the C. V. Branches 


California Branch Proposes to Seek 
New Affiliates 


One of the most important decisions of the 
convention of the California Branch of the C. 
V., conducted September 6-7 at Fruitvale, is to 
the effect that efforts be made to establish so- 
cieties of men in certain parishes where none 
exist at the present time, and to affiliate them 
with the C. V. Communities which seem to 
promise success are, among others, Fresno, 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Santa Rosa, Peta- 
luma and Woodland. Another noteworthy un- 
dertaking, approved by the gathering, has as 
its objective the co-operation of societies of 
women in parishes where the State League is 
represented. Such units are ultimately to be 
federated in a State Branch of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union. As a proof of the seriousness 
of their intention with respect to this proposal, 
the delegates arranged to send a woman as dele- 
gate of the isolated affiliates to the San Antonio 
convention of the N. C. W. U. The Branch, on 
the other hand, designated three of its members 
to represent it at the C. V. gathering. 


A cause of considerable gratification to the conven- 
tion at Fruitvale was the announcement, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, had accepted the request to act as Protec- 
tor of the State Branch. “I shall be very happy,” His 
Excellency wrote in part, “to follow in the footsteps of 
my predecessors and act as the Protector of the Fed- 
eration. I know of the splendid Catholic spirit of the 
Federation and I pray every blessing of God upon all 
its members.” 

At the solemn high mass celebrated by the Spiritual 
Director, the Rev. Martin Knauff, O.F.M., Phoenix, 
Ariz., the Rev. Fr. Felix Raab, O.F.M., San Francisco, 
delivered the sermon. At the mass meeting, addresses 

‘were delivered by Mr. August Petry, President of the 
Federation, Rev. Fr. Ildephonse Moser, O.F.M., Fruit- 
vale, Rev. Michael Egan, O.F.M., San Francisco, and 
Rev. Dr. Raymond T. Feeley, S.J., of the same city, the 
latter speaking on Communism. A feature of this 
meeting—to which we hope to rerer elsewhere—was a 
singing contest between three choirs; the program was 
confined to German folk songs. 

Another comparative novelty was the initiation of a 
number of members, lately enrolled in the member so- 
cieties, into the State Federation, according to a ritual 
arranged for that purpose. A “large class” is reported 
to have thus been inducted into the Branch. 

The Rev. Henry J. Busch, S.J., San Jose, was re- 
quested to serve as Spiritual Director (Commissary), to 
be assisted by the Rev. William Clarke, O.F.M., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Goswin von Raesfeld, San Jose, was 
elected President; Mr. Jos. T. Boeddeker, Oakland, Mr. 
Karl Nissl, Sacramento, and Mr. Jos. J. Schumacher, 
Los Angeles, Vice Presidents; Mr. Henry A. Funck, 
San Francisco, Treasurer; Mr. Louis Schoenstein, San 
Francisco, Recording Secretary, and Mr. Albert J. Mil- 
ler, Oakland, Financial and Corresponding Secretary.— 
The priests and societies at St. Anthony’s parish, San 
Francisco, intend to harbor the convention in 1937. 


Minnesota Federation Convention Rich in 
Special Features 


Though restricted to a two-day convention, 
the Minnesota Branches of the C. V. and the N. 
C. W. U. do contrive to offer an amazing 
amount of instruction and guidance of value to 
the delegates and others. The Sunday morning 
presents one feature only: the solemn high 
mass, commonly, as this year, a pontifical mass. 
But after the noon hour an incessantly flowing 
stream of activities is released. There is al- 
Ways a huge parade, a mass meeting for adults 
(generally attended by a few thousand men 
and women, or more), a meeting for school 
boys and girls (which had to be omitted this 
year). The latter part of the day is devoted to 
sessions of the Committees on Resolutions and 
of the Executive Boards, and thus through to 
Monday night late. With the exception noted, 
the convention held September 27-28 at Win- 
sted compared more than favorably with many 
preceding ones, though the community is a 
small one. 


His Excellency the Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, 
Bishop of St. Cloud, pontificated on the 27th, and ad- 
dressed the afternoon mass meeting; the Rt. Rev. Cuth- 
bert Goeb, O.S.B., Abbot of Richardton Abbey, N. D., 
delivered the sermon on the Christian Family. At the 
mass meeting, in addition to the pastor, Rev. Fr. Wm. 
Wey, and Mr. A. J. Merchant, Mayor of Winsted, His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Louis Kucera, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Mr. J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, N. Y. C., and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director 
of the Central Bureau, addressed the open air gather- 
ing.—In the evening, a testimonial dinner, tendered Mrs. 
Lohr, as President of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, occasioned addresses in lighter and more seri- 
ous vein by Rev. James Byrnes, St. Paul, Mr. Kenkel, 
Mr. W. Hibner, New Ulm, Hon. President of the C. V., 
Mrs. Josephine Gerber, Minneapolis, and the guest of 
honor, one of the outstanding talks being that by the 
Rey. J. H. Shabert, Ph.D., St. Paul, on the ethical basis 
of the Social Question. 


The Message presented by President Wm, A. Boer- 
ger to the delegates early on the 28th offered numerous 
important suggestions and recommendations. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the same session recommended 
the C. V. of Minnesota Institute of Social Study should 
be continued and the appropriation of $800 for this 
purpose; an allowance of $300 for support of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, and $100 for the annual German essay 
contest. The Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s, 
Director of the Institute (the Youth Committee of the 
Branch, Mr. A. J. Matt, chairman, co-operate with Fr. 
Virgil) submitted a lucid report on its operation to the 
delegates before the appropriation referred to was 
voted upon. 


Monday afternoon was replete with features. At a 
joint meeting of men and women, Mrs. Filser Lohr dis- 
cussed the Maternity Guild in principle and practice, 
the meeting voting $50 as a gift towards the first guild 
to be established within the limits of the Branch, which 
action was adopted later by the women’s branch, who 
assigned a like sum for the second guild founded under 
the auspices of the C. V. or C. W. U. Immediately 
afterwards, the awards granted participants in the an- 
nual essay contest were announced. A report on the con- 
vention of the C. V., delivered by Mr. W. Hibner, fol- 
lowed, whereupon Mr. Kenkel not only outlined the en- 
deavors of the Central Bureau but rather unfolded a 
picture of the ethical, social and economic problems 
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with which to concern itself is the duty of Catholic So- 
cial Action. 

Event crowded event. A Conference on Co-opera- 
tion, directed by the Rev. James Byrnes, St. Paul, was 
the occasion for a paper by the Rev. Theodore Krebs- 
bach, O.S.B., on the principles of the co-operative move- 
ment and the practical undertakings of numerous 
co-operatives. At a later, evening, session, again con- 
ducted under the direction of Father Byrnes, Credit 
Unions came into their own. Mr. Alois Eibner, New 
Ulm, ably presented the essentials of C. U. organiza- 
tion and practice, and told of the experiences of Holy 
Trinity P. C. U. with which he is connected. After a 
lively discussion of relevant questions, the resolution 
on Co-operation and Credit Unions was presented and 
adopted. 

Election of officers, their installation, and presenta- 
tion of the resolutions were additional events in the 
program. President Boerger, Secretaries Alois J. Ber- 
trand and Frank Jungbauer, Treasurer Wm. P. Ger- 
lach, and Marshal A. Herriges were re-elected by ac- 
clamation, the following being chosen as members of 
the Executive Committee by ballot: W. Eibner, New 
Ulm; Alphonse J. Matt, St. Paul; Dr. W. Weyer, Man- 
kato; H. J. Blenker, Albany, and Fred Kueppers, St. 
Paul. 


Missouri Union Convention Extremely 
Industrious 


Intent upon meeting the problems confront- 
ing them, the officers of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri and the delegates attending the an- 
nual convention, conducted September 26-29 at 
Jefferson City, engaged in several days of con- 
centrated effort to contribute what they could 
to a sane discussion of numerous issues. Nor 
were instruction and inspiration lacking. In 
fact, the convention, reducing its routine to the 
lowest minimum possible, repeatedly provided 
occasion for special sessions and conferences 
dealing with specific problems. As a result, in 
addition to the usual mass meeting there were 
two youth conferences (for the young men’s 
and the young women’s groups); a Catholic 
Rural Life Conference; a Credit Union Confer- 
ence and a special session devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Credit Union for 
school children. Ata general meeting, a report 
on the Central Bureau and one on the San An- 
tonio convention were submitted, while the re- 
mainder of this particular session was devot- 
ed to a presentation of the achievements and 
ambitions of the Women’s Branch. And in ad- 
dition, the delegates were at final last convened 
for a banquet; on this occasion, the Governor 
of Missouri, the Hon. Guy C. Park, was one of 
the speakers. 

Nor was the purple of the hierarchy lacking. His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, celebrated the Pontifical 
High Mass on the 27th, at which the Bishop of St. 
Joseph, the Most Rev. Hubert C. Le Blond, delivered 
the sermon, while the Most Rev. J. Henry Tihen, Titu- 
lar Bishop of Bosana, closed the mass meeting on the 
same day with a “Call to Catholic Action.” The Rt. 
Rev. Philip Ruggle, O.S.B., Conception, Mo., was like- 


wise in attendance, as were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Se- 
linger, Jefferson City, and a number of priests. 


The mass meeting was the occasion for an address by 


Mr. A. H. Clemens, St. Louis, on “Piety, Study and 
Action, the Foundation of Catholic Action,” and by the 
Rev. F. C. Eckhoff, Jennings, on “Dangerous Literature 
and Its Dissemination.” At the youth meetings, Rev. 
C. Schmidt, St. Louis, spoke to the young men on their 
problems in the present-day pagan world, and Rev. Vic- 
tor Suren to the young women on their corresponding 
tasks. The Rural Life Conference—now an annual fea- 
ture of the conventions of this branch—offered the Rev. 
R. B. Schuler, Krakow, Secretary of the Archdiocesan 
organization, Rev. Theon Schoen, Port Hudson, and 
Rev. W. Baudendistel, Fulton, occasion to set forth the 
aims of the organization and some of the striking 
achievements already attained. At the Monday _ eve- 
ning joint meeting, Rev. H. Schuermann, Cape Girar- 
deau, related his impressions of the San Antonio ses- 
sions of the C. V. and N. C. W. U., while Mr. Brockland, 
of the C. B., spoke on the endeavors of this institution. 
Mrs. Theresa Meinert, St. Louis, President of the 
Women’s Branch, and several fellow-officers reported on 
the status and accomplishments of their federation, 
while Rev. A. Mayer, Spiritual Director, N. C. W. U., 
commented on the reports and addresses. 

An impromptu Credit Union session, previously re- 
ferred to, occasioned statements by Rev. A. Mayer and 
Rev. B. A. Timpe, both of St. Louis, on school children 
in the Parish C. U. At the scheduled conference, Mr. 
B. L. Barhorst emphasized certain phases of the C. U. 
movement new to some participants. In this, as in all 
other instances offering occasion for discussion, the 
delegates displayed a striking eagerness to participate. 

This applies particularly to the resolutions, which, 
patterned in part on those ratified by the C. V. conven- 
tion, discuss these subjects: Loyalty to the Church; Per- 
secution of the Church—Communism; Extension of 
Aims; Child Labor Amendment; Educational and Rec- 
reational Activities; The Christian Family; Youth and 
Catholic Action; Immoral Literature; Our Farmers; 
Credit Unions; Public Expenditures and Taxation; Tax- 
ing Benevolent and Fraternal Societies; Bishop Tihen’s 
Golden Jubilee; In Memory of Msgr. John Rothen- 
steiner. Reports submitted and recommendations ap- 
proved are too numerous to be even indicated by title. 
Of particular interest is the decision, if at all possible, 
to raise funds for the endowment of at least one class 
room in a parochial school in a neglected rural district. 

The officers of the Union for the ensuing year are: 
E. A. Winkelmann, President; Frank Billing, St. 
Charles, Mrs. Theresa Meinert, St. Louis, Adolph 
Klebba, Richfountain, and J. Hermann Schulte, Jeffer- 
son City, Vice Presidents; Corresp. and Financ. Secy., 
Frank Scheffer, St. Louis; Cyril Furrer, St. Louis, Re- 
cording Secy.; Edwin Ell, St. Charles, Treasurer; John 
Houlihan, Creve Coeur, Marshal; Jos. Eberhardt, St. 
Louis, Banner Bearer; Hermann Heuser, Kansas City, 
and Al. Wackenheim, St. Louis, Members of the Execu- 
tive Board, in addition to those whose terms have not 
expired. Officers of the Young Men’s Section follow: 
Hon. President, Louis A. Gassner, St. Louis; President, 
Adolph Klebba, Richfountain; Vice President, Norbert 
Scheppers, Wardsville; Secretary, John Fischer, St. 
Louis; Treasurer, Ivo Frank, Taos; Members of Board 
of Directors, Albert Lemke, Krakow, F. P. Schulte, Jef- 
ferson City, L. A. Gassner, Clay Brooks, Jefferson City 
and Cyril Furrer, St. Louis. 


Arkansas Union Convention Attended by 
Many Delegates 


The convention of the Catholic Union of Ar- 
kansas, and the State Branch of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, conducted October 4th and 5th 
at Fort Smith, attracted no less than 250 dele- 
gates and some 100 unregistered participants. 
The increase in membership achieved during 
the past year or more is reflected in these num- 
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bers. The gathering was the 46th in the his- 
tory of the organization. 


The Rev. Dr. John B. Scheper, Assistant Chancellor 
of the diocese of Little Rock, representing His Excel- 
lency the Most Rey. Bishop John B. Morris, celebrated 
the solemn high mass on the 4th and addressed the par- 
ticipants at a later meeting. The Rev. Bede Mitchel, 
O.S.B., delivered the sermon on the need of unity for 
effective Catholic Action. 

The presence of two visitors from outside the State, 
the Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo., representing 
the Central Bureau, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York City, President the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, even apart from their participation in the pro- 
gram, was not without effect upon the delegates. Both 
addressed the mass meeting, and separate sessions of 
the men and women respectively.. On the former oc- 
casion Mrs. Lohr outlined the aims and endeavors of 
the organization of which she is the head, and offered 
suggestions regarding activities, the promotion of which 
is possible in Arkansas; while the Rev. Fr. Strauss 
spoke on the endeavors of the Central Bureau, urged 
co-operation with it, and pleaded for a more attentive 
study of the papal Encyclicals. Other addresses at this 
meeting were delivered by the Rev. Alphonse Mueller, 
O.S.B., Rev. Dr. Scheper, the Hon. B. Cravens, Member 
of Congress, and Mr. O. I. King, the latter speaking 
on Credit Unions. 

The Messages of Mr. T. J. Arnold and Mrs. M. Zeller, 
Presidents of the men’s and women’s Branches respec- 
tively, offered directives for the participants. Mr. Ar- 
nold discoursed on expansion of the organization, The 
Guardian, organ of the diocese of Little Rock, District 
Leagues and their meetings, his participation in the 
C. V. convention at San Antonio, and the need for win- 
ning youth for the Union. The resolutions ratified by 
the meeting deal with: Our Holy Father and Persecu- 
tion of the Church; Gratitude to Bishop Morris; the 
Legion of Decency; The Guardian; Organization; The 
Central Bureau and Social Justice; organization of 
youth; finances of the Union. The Rev. Peter Post, O. 
S.B., Fort Smith, having accepted the office of Spiritual 
Director, the following officers were re-elected: Mr. 
Theo. J. Arnold, Little Rock, President; Mr. Leo Ham- 
mer, Fort Smith, and Mr. James Post, Altus, Vice 
Presidents, and Mr. Jos. Schnitzer, Fort Smith, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Annual Convention of Indiana League 
Occasion for Brisk Activity 


The brief report in the October issue on the 
principal events of the convention, conducted 
by St. Joseph State League of Indiana at Jas- 
per on September 19-22, referred to the church 
services, the mass meeting, and a business ses- 
sion or two. The inspiring setting, too, was 
mentioned, the remarkable parish buildings 
and grounds, and the hospitality of priests and 
people. To complete the report, details must 
be added. 

The opening session, once the Messages of the Presi- 
dents of the men’s and women’s Branches had been de- 
livered, resolved itself into a most spirited discussion on 
the state of the organization and its future. No other 
Branch of the C. V. grants so much time annually to 
this issue, and rarely does any group of men realize 
so clearly as do the Indiana delegates our handicaps 
while they retain so much sane optimism. A veritable 
round table discussion, marked by numerous striking 
impromptu addresses by priests and laymen, held the 
attention of all until the chair was forced, after almost 
two hours, to summarize the predominating opinions 


and to suggest adjournment, in order that the commit- 
tees might perform their tasks. 

The Resolutions Committee, divided into sub-commit- 
tees, submitted drafts on The Holy Father and Educa- 
tion; Communism; Our Persecuted Co-Religionists; Le- 
gion of Decency; Credit Unions; Dangerous Literature 
and Its Distribution; The Farmer’s Problems; Catholic 
Youth Movement. Animated discussion preceded their 
adoption. This applies also to the recommendations 
approved by the meeting, some derived from the Mes- 
sage of President Eugene Goecke, as for instance, those 
pertaining to strengthening the organization; to fos- 
tering a Catholic Youth Movement; to promoting study 
clubs, and organizing and operating credit unions. The 
resolution on Youth Movement, moreover, contains a 
number of specific recommendations, inspired in part 
by the President’s Report on the San Antonio conven- 
tion of the C. V., in part by suggestions offered by 
delegates. 

Evansville having been selected as convention city for 
1937, the officers were re-elected with the exception of 
the Second Vice President, whose position is now filled 
by Mr. Martin Steinhauser, of Jasper, while the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick Ketter, of Evansville, as host of 
next year’s gathering, assumes the office of Moderator, 
vacated by the Rey. Basil Heusler, O.S.B., of Jasper. 

An important decision is to the effect that, if at all 
possible, one or more sectional Catholic Youth Days are 
to be organized during the coming year. 


A Jubilee 


It so happens that, while the Nation is stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new era, a large num- 
ber of parishes and societies organized by Ger- 
man Catholic pioneers in the United States are 
privileged to commemorate the fiftieth or sixti- 
eth anniversary, or even the septenary of their 
founding. Others celebrate their diamond ju- 
bilee or, as in the case of St. Joseph Liebes- 
bund, of Detroit, the eightieth year of their 
existence even. 


Fortunately, the 13 men who in 1856 decided to or- 
ganize the St. Joseph German Catholic Liebesbund, 
have throughout the years found successors who were 
willing to carry on the good work, although there was 
a time when the organization was seriously threatened. 
It was the late Rev. Dean Friedland and a former pres- 
ident, William Knopp, who saved and perpetuated the 
society which has weathered great national depressions 
such as those of 1857, 1873, 1898, and the one which, 
let us hope, is now drawing to a close. Sufficient rea- 
son why the eightieth anniversary of its founding 
should have been fittingly commemorated on October 
18th with church services conducted at St. Joseph 
Church, Rev. Theo. C. Lindemann, pastor, and a ban- 
quet at Dearborn Inn. 

In the course of eight decades 334 members of the 
Liebesbund have been called to their reward; during 
those years the society disbursed $73,284 to members 
stricken by illness, and $54,150 towards defraying fu- 
neral expenses. Incorporated in 1864 under the laws 
of Michigan, the Liebesbund affiliated with the C. We 
in 1868 and has continued its membership in our fed- 
eration ever since. 


A missionary, laboring among the. Indians 
and recently transferred from one Mission to 
another, has written us: 


“Personally I am deeply indebted to the Central Bu- 
reau. You have indeed been very generous and very 
thoughtful of our many needs, and ever gracious to fill 
any request we have addressed to you.” 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by 
The Catholic Central Verein of America 


In 81st General Convention Assembled at 
San Antonio, Texas (Sept. 12-16, 1936). 


(Continued) 
The Family 


Discussions and controversies having to do with the 
complicated problems of our social and economic life 
have been confined all too frequently of late to the ex- 
ternals of reconstruction and have overemphasized the 
material side of the issue, while too little attention has 
been paid to one of the prerequisites of the restoration 
of society, the restoration of the family to its position 
as the basic unit of society. 

As long as the present economic order fails to pro- 
vide the means necessary to a well-regulated family 
life, by withholding from the head of the family a just 
wage and permitting housing conditions that accuse the 
existing civilization, the family cannot be expected to 
constitute the font of health and strength it must be if 
our civilization is to survive. 

A true Christian spirit and equitable economic se- 
curity must unite for the purpose of establishing the 
sound family which holds out the promise of a sound 
social and economic order. 


Trends in Education 


Our members should ever be mindful of the fact that 
the welfare of the Public Schools of the country is a 
matter of great concern, which is bound to exert its in- 
fluence on the Parochial Schools and the common good. 
Legislation pertaining to education should always de- 
mand our attention; likewise the curricula of Grammar 
and High Schools, the textbooks, etc. Before all let our 
members pay watchful attention to the rising cost of 
education, due to a degree to the wasteful methods 
adopted by unscrupulous public servants. We are op- 
posed also to the extension of school age beyond a 
reasonable limit. 


Our Youth and Catholic Action 


Our Holy Father reminds Catholic Youth that they 
have the responsibility as well as the duty to co-operate 
in the reconstruction of Society. 

They ought, therefore, to prepare themselves now by 
piety, study, and action, which is the foundation of 
Catholic Action, to join the great Christian Crusade 
intended to restore the “peace of Christ in the reign 
of Christ.” 

Hence their piety must be such as will fire their 
hearts with zeal and move their wills with the determi- 
nation to elevate their lives to such a high moral and 
spiritual plane, as must inevitably, by word and ex- 
ample, assist in the moral reconstruction of their fellow- 
men; their study must be such, as will make them eager 
to acquire that Catholic mind and spirit, that sound in- 
tellectual background, so necessary for continuous in- 
telligent and enlightened effort along the lines so clear- 
ly pointed out by the great encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII, Pius X, and Pius XI; their action must be such, 
as will first manifest itself in a proper regard for and 
utilization of the Christian home in the formation of a 
sterling Christian character, and then in an active par- 
ticipation at an early age in parochial life, in those 
activities, whether recreational, social or intellectual, 
which their parish affords them. 

We urge them, therefore, to avail themselves of all 
the facilities of the various existing parish societies 
according to their age, talents, needs and opportunity, 
namely: Boy Scouts, Holy Name Society, Sodality, 
Dramatic Club, Discussion Club, St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, but especially of organizations affiliated with 
the Central Verein and imbued with its traditions. 


These agencies are to serve as a means in the train- 


ing and preparation of youth for lay leadership, which 
will enable them to carry on with intelligence and ever- 
increasing effectiveness, the work of that vast army 
which is dedicated to help Christ rule the minds, hearts, 
and wills of men in the spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
economic, and political spheres of life, and which in the 
words of our present Holy Father is: “A participation 
of the laity in the work of the Hierarchy.” 

The Youth Conference of the National Convention of 
1936 wishes to take cognizance of the valuable assis- 
tance lent by the official organ of the Central Verein, 
“Central-Blatt and Social Justice,” in the working out 
of a sound Youth Program. We urge our Youth or- 
ganizations, therefore, to use this excellent service. 


Child Labor Amendment 


We remind our members that they must be ready to 
oppose ratification of the so-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment in the Legislature of every state that has not as 
yet definitely decided in favor of the measure. Sup- 
porters of the so-called Child Labor Amendment during 
the past year redoubled their efforts to prepare the way 
for ratification and their intention has received the as- 
sistance of public officials. Consequently it is of vital 
importance that our members should observe due pre- 
caution and prevent hasty ratification wherever it has 
not succeeded thus far. 


Report of a Committee on Legislation 


A neat copy of the Report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee on the New York Branch of 
the C. V. has been added to the C. V. Library 
through the courtesy of Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, 
Schenectady, General Secretary of the Branch 
and Chairman of the Committee. 


The Report outlines concisely the fate of a number 
of bills and the attitude towards them of the members 
of the Committee and the officers of the constituent so- 
cieties. No less that 2,186 bills had heen introduced in 
the Senate, he declares, and 2,314 in the House during 
the last session of the N. Y. State Legislature. A total 
of 581 measures were passed during the closing days 
of the session, in addition to 600 previously sent to the 
Governor for his signature. At the convention recently 
conducted at Albany, Mr. Clute amplified his prepared 
statement with remarks dealing with the Social Se- 
curity Act and other equally important matters. 


Singing Contest Under State Branch Auspices 


While several Branches of the C. V. arrange 
essay contests annually for pupils attending 
grade or. high schools, or for both groups, the 
California Branch inaugurated at this year’s 
convention what is to be a feature henceforth 
of each annual gathering: a singing contest 
featuring German folk songs. 

As a result of this contest, part of the program of 
the mass meeting conducted September 6th, the choir 
of the Kolping Society of Los Angeles was awarded a 
silver cup, donated by St. Francis Benevolent Society 
of Fruitvale. Competitive societies were the St. Boni- 


fatius Mannerchor of San Francisco and the “Har- 
monie” of San Jose. 


A Maryknoll Father writes us from the West 
Coast: 


“Your notice on ‘Primitive Man’ and the Anthropo- 
logical Conference in the September issue of Social 
Justice was appreciated more than you can know. We 
are deeply grateful for it.” 
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An Under-Supply of Books 


Requests for books addressed to us are so 
numerous that it has not been possible for the 
Bureau to supply the demand. Hence, we must 
again appeal to our members and the readers of 
- our journal to send us whatever volumes they 
may be able to spare. 

Let the following communication, addressed 
to us by a missionary in the Philippine Islands, 
emphasize the urgency of our request: 

“Two days ago, I received the books and pamphlets 
you have so kindly sent me. Yes, I have a Circulating 
Library and people come and borrow books, even some 
who are members of other religious denominations. My 
fellow-priests also borrow books from me at times, be- 
cause they receive new books so rarely. Of course, all 
of us have a library, and when we leave Belgium, we 
take books with us, but most of us receive hardly any 
new books. 

“Consequently, I will be grateful for anything you 
can afford to send us, including books for boys. I have 
an Intermediary School and now I need a small library 
of books for the pupils.” 


ok * <s 


Together with the recommendation of the 
Rector of St. Joseph’s Apostolic Seminary, 
Alwaye, So. India, to grant the petition, there 
came to the Bureau recentiy the following re- 
quest: 

“As you know, Deo volente, I shall be ordained priest 
in the month of December. Now I greatly desire to 
take with me, when I go out as a priest, certain com- 
panions, I mean a number of good books which are to 
be my lifelong friends. But the extreme poverty of my 
parents does not permit me to buy them, therefore I am 
asking you to discover some good soul in America who 
may be willing to extend his charity to such a needy 
one as myself, who will ever be thankful to his bene- 
factor.” 

All in all, the list contained 11 books, such 
as Father Scott’s “The Credentials of Christi- 
anity,”’ Cardinal Gibbons’ “The Ambassador of 
Christ,” etc. Of course, this reasonable request 
will be complied with. But in the meantime we 
wonder whether some particular benefactor 
may not wish to have the books sent to this 
young Native priest in India in his name. 


Miscellany 


Mr. Jos. Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, was made a 
Director of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and appointed to the Executive 
Board at this year’s session, held at Fargo, N. 
D. Mr. Kenkel was re-appointed to the same 
body. 


The C. V. Memorial Burse for the late Mr. 
Charles Korz, one of the most deserving Presi- 
dents of the C, V. in recent years, is approach- 
ing its goal, $100, due to contributions lately 
received from the Cath. Women’s Union of 
New Jersey and the New York City and Brook- 
lyn Federations of the C. V. 


Only two of the State Branches of the C. V. 
have consistently supported the C. B. since its 


foundation, the Federation of Catholic Societies 
of Minnesota and the Catholic Union of Mis- 
sour. | Once again at their recent meeting, the 
executive committee of the former organization 
voted $300.00 towards the maintenance of the 
Bureau. The committee furthermore added 
$75.00 to cover traveling expenses of our rep- 
resentative at this year’s convention. 


The sixtieth anniversary of Msgr. Gallus 
Bruder’s ordination, to which we referred in a 
recent issue as a coming event, will be observed 
on November 15. On the same day also the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of St. 
Joseph’s Parish, whose pastor Msgr. Bruder 
has been for twenty-five years, will be com- 
memorated. 

The Jubilarian will celebrate a Mass of Thanksgivy- 
ing on the day referred to, Cardinal Hayes presiding, 
while Archbishop Rummel, of New Orleans, will preach. 
After the services, the members of the hierarchy, 


clergy and laity, will attend a banquet and reception 
tendered Msgr. Bruder at the Hotel Astor. 


The high esteem in which Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Ferdinand A. Schreiber, Rector of St. Bernard’s 
Parish at Akron, Ohio, is held by his Bishop 
and fellow-priests, his parishioners and the 
people of his city in general, found expression 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his Ordination, celebrated on September 20 
and 22. 

The Ohio Branch of the C. V. has special reason to 
remember Msgr. Schreiber gratefully; on more than 
one occasion he has extended to the organization a 
helping hand. In fact, we must consider him a friend 


of the C. V. Let us join in the general wish that Msgr. 
Schreiber may be spared for many more years. 


From the American Minister in a certain 
foreign country the Bureau has received a com- 
munication saying: 

“My wife has asked me to write you to say how ef- 
fectively the beds, which your organization recently 
sent the Casa de Santa Teresita, are being employed 
and how great was the need for them. The orphanage 
and creche is carrying on most hopefully in spite of the 
insufficient support it has received in general and is 
doing very praiseworthy work.” 


In addition to the beds referred to, it is our 
intention to send this institution, conducted by 
Sisters from Germany, a number of infant 
eribs of which it stands in equally great need. 


Members of the C. V. who have the interests 
of the Bureau at heart frequently make the best 
of an opportunity to aid one or the other of our 
many efforts and needs. 


For example: there was an unexpended amount of 
$3.00 after the annual dinner arranged by and for the 
Wisconsin delegates during the San Antonio Conven- 
tion; on the other hand, the Missouri delegates man- 
aged to save in one manner or another $8.08 during 
their trip and sojourn in Texas. Both delegations con- 
tributed the amount saved to the Foundation Fund. 
This action is all the more appreciated because all too 
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many of our members have long ago forgotten that the 
Fund is still $30,000 short of the original promise to 
raise at least $250,000 and, if possible, $300,000. 


A fine appreciation of the Cath. Union of 
Mo. is expressed in the letter addressed by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, to the Rt. Rev. Jos. Selinger, DIDS 
Moderator of the Union, on the eve of its recent 
convention. Archbishop Glennon writes in 
part: 

“In the past the Catholic Union has been one of the 
most intelligently aggressive Catholic societies that we 
have had, and I am sure it will continue a similarly 
aggressive campaign, fighting for faith and freedom, 
for the rights of God and for the rights of man—all of 
which in the modern world of today are very much dis- 
counted, if not denied. A Catholic body like this is, in 
a bewildered world, about the only one that combines 
sanity with a gospel of spiritual as well as temporal 
prosperity.” 

The communication addressed by His Excel- 
lency the Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop 
of Kansas City, to Msgr. Selinger on the same 
occasion, contains the statement: 

“The Catholic Union of Missouri has been doing 
splendid work during the years of its existence; may I 
ask you to extend to its members my greeting and good 
wishes for the success of the organization.” 


Book Notes 
Donnelly, Francis P., S.J., Little Cords. 
ten, New York, 1985. 25c. 

This paper-bound booklet of approximately 
100 pages consists of a series of “taps from a 
light lash’, and will furnish pleasant and pro- 
fitable reading in spare moments. 

The chapter on ‘Flattie, Cuttie or Craw’, 
typical of the little volume, contains many per- 
tinent remarks on that most perplexing prob- 
lem, the presence of evil in the world. 

The book suffers somewhat from the lack of 
numbered pages and a table of contents. 


MARK STIER, O.M.Cap. 


Wm. J. Hir- 


Kosmas, Robert. Siehe, Er ist vor den Toren. Hin Ad- 
ventsbuch. LHinsiedeln, Verlagsanstalt Ben- 
ziger & Co. 

Through her liturgy the Church wishes to 
lift us to a higher plane of living and to make 
real to us the things of the spiritual world. At 
the same time she opens up to us sources of 
spiritual joys which surpass in sweetness any- 
thing the world can offer. It is not enough to 
know in an abstract fashion that there exists 
a world transcending the visible and material 
universe in solidity and splendor, we must ex- 
perience this world in our intimate conscious- 
ness and live in close communion with it. Our 
supernatural life is the life of Christ, and 
hence, to live on the supernatural level means 
to relive the life of Christ. The liturgy renews 
for us the life of Christ, and to enter into the 
spirit of the liturgy is to participate in the 
fortunes of Christ and to share with Him His 


innermost experiences. Time is the category of 
all earthly happenings and to show that the 
new life is totally different from the secular the 
Church has adopted a new reckoning and a new 
calendar as expressed in the ecclesiastical year. 
The ecclesiastical year truly ought to mean 
more for the Catholic than the civil year. If 
this were the case we would become more and 
more weaned from merely temporal pursuits 
and learn to savor the joys of the spirit. In our 
country we are still very remote from this spir- 
itual communion with the Church. 


We can learn much from the little booklet 
mentioned. It introduces the reader to a deep 
understanding and appreciation of the spirit of 
Advent and catches in its pages the fervent 
longing and ardent yearning of the patriarchs 
for the coming of the promised Redeemer. He 
who peruses its pages and ponders over them 
will feel the sentiments which inspired the old 
prophets well forth in his heart and a glow of 
divine fervor will pervade his soul. Having re- 
lived with the past the long period of waiting 
and hopeful anticipation, Christmas will take 
on for him the same meaning which the final 
coming of the Messiah had for Simeon. The 
Nativity will shine with a light and a glory 
that are not seen on land or sea. The feast of 
the Birth of the Lord for us has become too 
much externalized and wrapped up with pure- 
ly material things. We should be brought back 
to a fuller appreciation of its spiritual signifi- 
cance. But this we may confidently assert, that 
the rich meaning of Christmas can be gauged 
only by those who have concentrated into the 
season of Advent the anguish of waiting which 
filled humanity during those four thousand 
years preceding the blessed arrival of the 
Savior. The devout effusions of the author will 
teach us to see with new eyes beauties that have 
been hidden from us because our vision was 
wrongly focused. They will lead us to foun- 
tains at which we can refresh the weary soul 
and the burdened spirit. 

C. BRUEHL 


Received for Review 


Gauthier, S. Exc. Mgr., Journees anticommunistes, Mon- 
treal (13-16 septembre 1934) I. Allocutions 
et Conferences. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
Montreal, 1934. p.c., 54 p. Price 25 cts.; 
Do. do. II. Manifestation Ouvriere. p. c., 
32 p. Price 25 cts: 


Les Enfants abandonnes. Une plai saignante du com- 
munisme. Documentation du  “Cilace’’. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1934. 
Pp: ¢. 82. p. Price 15 ets! 


Schneider, Friedrich, Katholische Familienerziehung. 
Herder & Co. Freiburg and St. Louis, 1935. 
Cloth, 360 p. Price $2.25. 


Brauer, Dr. Theodor, Adolf Kolping. Verlag Butzon & 
Bercker, Kevelaer (Rhld.) 1935; brosch., 267 
p. M. 3.20; cloth, M. 3.80. 


The Mission Helpers, Servants of the Sacred Heart, An- 
nual Review 1936. Motherhouse, W. Joppa 
Rd., Towson, Md. p.c., 52 p. 10 cts. 
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Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftftihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. War 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, IIl.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Karl von Vogelsang. 
Das Leben eines katholischen Sozialreformers. 


ili: 


Vogelsangs Tatigkeit wurde immer mehr be- 
achtet. Zeugnis davon ist die Einladung, die 
ihm Fiirst Karl Lowenstein schon im Sommer 
1882 zugehen liess, an der Beratung wichtiger 
“sozialpolitischer Fragen’ teilzunehmen, die 
demnachst angeschnitten werden wiirden. Im 
nachsten Jahre kam es dann wirklich zur Zu- 
sammenkunft eines eigenen Ausschusses sozial 
denkender Katholiken des Deutschen Reiches 
und Oesterreich-Ungarns auf dem bohmischen 
Schloss Haid des Fiirsten Lowenstein. Unter 
ihnen befanden sich ausser Fiirst Lowenstein 
und Vogelsang noch Fiirst Isenburg, Graf 
Blome, Graf Revertera, Graf Franz Kueffstein, 
P. Weiss, O.P., Msgr. Knab, Dr. v. Steinle, 
Prof. Vering aus Prag, Pfarrer Wassermann 
aus Neu-Isenburg, Dr. Ratzinger, Kaplan Hitze 
und Baron Morsey. Vogelsang selbst schreibt 
liber diese Tagung: ,,Nachdem die ersten zur 
Debatte stehenden Fragen: 1. Zins und Wu- 
cher, 2. Die Handwerkerfrage, 3. Die Arbeiter- 
frage durch schriftliche Arbeiten der Referen- 
ten, Koreferenten und Schlussreferenten, sowie 
durch eine eingehende Perlustrierung griindlich 
erortert waren, gelangten sie zur miindlichen 
Debatte. Als geeignetste Vorbereitung dersel- 
ben zelebrierte unter Beteiligung der Konfe- 
renzmitglieder ein verehrungswiirdiger Bischof, 
der die langen Jahre seines Exils unter dem 
Schutze fiirstlicher Hospitalitat verbringt, eine 
Heilige-Geist-Messe. Die Frage: Zins und Wu- 
cher wurde, als noch fernerer Durchdringung 
bediirftig und als heute noch nicht fiir die prak- 
tischen Anwendung gereift, vorlaufig auf der 
Tagesordnung zuriickgestellt. Als die sozial- 
politische Konferenz nach viertagigen langan- 
dauernden und lebhaften Debatten tiber eine 
Anzahl von Punkten per majora schiliissig ge- 
worden war, also in der Weise, dass nicht jeder 
der Anwesenden durch jeden Beschluss mora- 
lisch gebunden erscheint, da wurden diese 
Punkte redaktionell zusammengestellt und der 


Unterzeichnete bevollmachtigt, sie in der Mo- 
natsschrift zu publizieren und sie mit den er- 
forderlichen Erérterungen zu versehen.” Das 
ist die Entstehung der fiir die Beurteilung der 
sozialen Haltung des Katholizismus im 19. 
Jahrhundert so wichtigen sogenannten “Haider 
Thesen.” Vogelsang selbst hat durch die Art 
seiner Einfiihrung angedeutet, dass man sie 
nicht vollinhaltlich als Ergebnis seiner eigenen 
Anschauungen werten diirfe. 

Hine Fortsetzung fanden die Beratungen von 
Schloss Haid noch im selben Jahre in Salzburg. 
Hier wurden vor allem agrarische Fragen er- 
ortert. Vogelsang meint iiber ihre Ergebnisse: 
Der Charakter der Versammlung war ganz 
derselbe wie in Haid, nimlich ein entschieden 
konservativer, festhaltend an der Kontinuitat 
der geschichtlichen Entwicklung und an den 
ewigen Moralgestzen, welche Natur und Offen- 
barung der Menschheit lehren.” Und er stellt 
dann fest, die Salzburger Beschliisse seien der 
Ausdruck dringender Bediirfnisse des mittel- 
europadischen Bauernstandes, keineswegs aber 
das ‘‘ideologische Produkt einer weltrettenden 
abstrakten Spekulation.”’ 

Am 8. September 1888 felerte Karl von Vo- 
gelsang inmitten seiner Familie seinen 70. Ge- 
burtstag. Bei dieser Gelegenheit fasste die 
“Leipziger Zeitung” in einem Aufsatz Vogel- 
sangs Bedeutung zusammen. Es heisst hier u. 
a.: ,.—s war die Sache des Rechtes, des echt 
konservativen Prinzipes, welches er als geistiger 
Leiter des ‘Vaterland’, als Herausgeber der von 
ihm vor 10 Jahren gegriindeten ‘Oesterreichi- 
schen Monatsschrift fiir christliche Sozialre- 
form’ mit schneidiger Kraft vertrat. Er stand 
da mitten in einem schweren Kampfe, deren 
Gefahren aber auch an Ehren und idealen Er- 
folgen reich war. Es sammelte sich ein Kreis 
von Gleichstrebenden um Vogelsang und mit ih- 
rer Beihilfe ging die Idee der christlichen So- 
zialreform ins praktische Leben iiber, wurde die 
Basis zum Schutze gegen die Proletarisierung 
des Mittelstandes gelegt, der Ausbeutung der 
arbeitenden Klasse Schranken gezogen, man- 
cher Missbrauch aufgedeckt und ein Mittel- 
punkt fiir reformatorische Bestrebungen ge- 
schaffen.” 

Nicht allzulange sollte Vogelsang diesen Ge- 
burtstag iiberleben. Es war am 20. Oktober 
1890, als er sich von der Schriftleitung des ‘Va- 
terlandes” zur Runde in der “Goldenen Ente” 
begeben wollte, von der wir schon weiter oben 
gesprochen haben. Dabei musste er die Ring- 
strasse iiberqueren. Es war neblig und feucht. 
Ein daherkommender Wagen, der ohne Be- 
leuchtung war, stiess ihn nieder und die Pferde 
gingen iiber ihn hinweg. Er erlitt mehrere 
Verletzungen durch Huftritte, vor allem an sel- 
nem kranken Fuss. Trotzdem konnte er sich 
mit Hilfe von Voriibergehenden aufraffen und 
auf eine nahe Bank setzen. Ein Wagen brachte 
ihn dann in seine Wohnung. Der rasch herbei- 
geeilte Polizeiarzt untersuchte seine Wunden 
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und leistete die erste Hilfe. Zuerst wurde der 
Unfall als unbedeutend angesehen. Doch von 
Tag zu Tag verschlimmerte sich der Zustand 
des Verletzten und es muste ein Chirurg beige- 
zogen werden, der sofort an die Amputation 
des einen Beines schritt. Die Operation musste 
ohne Bet’iubung vor sich gehen, da Vogelsangs 
Herzzustand eine Narkose verbot. Aber auch 
dies konnte ihn nicht mehr retten. Auf irgend 
eine Weise war von dem verletzten Fuss eine 
Infektion ausgegangen, der er am 8. November 
1890, um 7 Uhr morgens erlag. Die schweren 
Leiden und grossen Schmerzen des Kranken- 
lagers trug er mit Geduld. P. Andreas Friih- 
wirth brachte ihm 6fters die Wegzehrung und 
Fiirstbischof Gruscha spendete ihm den papst- 
lichen Segen. 

Die Leichenfeier fand am 11. November von 
seiner Wohnung aus statt. Zahlreiche Blumen- 
spenden und noch zahlreichere Beteiligung zeig- 
ten, welchen Namen er sich gemacht hatte. 
Nach feierlicher Einsegnung wurde er zuerst 
in der Familiengruft der Familie Klopp auf 
dem Penzinger Friedhof bestattet. Doch brach- 
ten einige seiner Freunde die Summe auf, ihm 
eine eigene Gruft und ein eigenes Grabdenkmal 
zu widmen. Hier ruht er seit dem 38. Janner 
1894. Die Inschrift auf seinem Monumente lau- 
tet: Hier ruht in Frieden Karl Freiherr von 
Vogelsang, geboren in Liegnitz am 3. Septem- 
ber 1818, gestorben in Wien am 8. November 
1890. Er war ein hervorragender Vorkimpfer 
der christlichen Wahrheit, der wahren Lehre 
von der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung, ein ausge- 
zeichneter Anwalt und Erneuerer. Er lebe in 
Gott. — Und als Spruch ist dieser Inschrift hin- 
zugefiigt: Gott hat die Volker des Erdenrundes 
heilbar gemacht. 


Die Lehren Vogelsangs, tiber die wir viel- 
leicht ein andermal ausfiihrlich handeln wollen, 
sind zertsreut. Er selbst hatte in seiner aufrei- 
benden Tatigkeit keine Gelegenheit gefunden, 
systematische Schriften herauszugeben. Einige 
Broschiiren und die vielen Zeitungsaufsitze ent- 
halten das Lebenswerk des Mannes, von dessen 
Wirken wir hier ein kurzes Bild zu geben such- 


ten.! 
ed Dr. E. GOERLICH, Wien. 


Gewiss, the Welt braucht Liebe und Huma- 
nitat, und sie bietet dafiir ein weites Uebungs- 
feld. Aber sie braucht auch Gerechtigkeit. 
Gerechtigkeit geht vor, sagt der Hl. Gregor der 
Grosse. Liebe erweist nur der auf rechte 
Weise, der Gerechtigkeit zu iiben versteht. Der 
Strom des Erbarmens muss aus der Quelle der 
Gerechtigkeit abgeleitet werden. 


A. M. WEIss, O.P. 


1) Wer sich tiber Vogelsangs Leben na&her unterrich- 
ten will, wird gern nach der folgenden Schrift greifen: 
Wiard Klopp: Leben und Wirken des Sozialpolitikers 
K. Frhr. v. Vogelsang, Wien, 1930 (Auf diesem Buch 
fusst vor allem unsere Darstellung). 


Erzeugnis einer einheitlichen 
Weltanschauung. 

Wir befiirchten, Der Grosse Herder hat nicht 
dié ihm’ gebiihrende Verbreitung gefunden in 
unserem Lande. Das mag sich aus mancherlei 
Umstinden erklaren, nicht zuletzt aus dem 
herrschenden Mangel an Wissensdurst. Man 
streitet iiber das gestrige Baseballspiel, man 
dreht das Radio an, fahrt im Auto spazieren, 
besucht den ‘Show’, und spielt zur Abwechslung 
Karten—zu alledem braucht man kein Nach- 
schlagewerk ! 


Es hat etwas Niederdriickendes, die Urteile 
aus aller Welt iiber den Grossen Herder zu le- 
sen und zu wissen, dass wohl kaum mehr als 
125 Exemplare des Werkes ihren Weg in unser 
Land gefunden haben. Der Grosse Herder er- 
warb sich aussergewohnliches Lob in allen 
Weltteilen und allen Sprachen. Als besonders 
bezeichnend sei hier das Urteil des Professors 
Kiyoshi Miki, zu Tokio in Japan, mitgeteilt: 


»Viele europdische Enzyklopadien sind bis jetzt in 
Japan eingefiihrt worden, besonders deutsche. Zu die- 
sen kommt jetzt der Grosse Herder, der, im Vergleich 
mit diesen bisherigen, manche Vorztige aufweist. Was 
mir zuerst auffiel bei diesem ‘neuen Typ eines Lexi- 
kons’, war die ausgezeichnete drucktechnische Vollen- 
dung des Werkes. Die meisten andern Enzyklopadien 
sind liberale Lexika und als Folge davon sind ihre Er- 
klarungen manchmal zu passiv, unbestimmt und un- 
entschieden. Der Grosse Herder steht, ganz im Gegen- 
satz dazu, auf einer bestimmten Weltanschauung und 
daher ist alles, was er sagt, immer positiv und klar. 
Da ich glaube, dass ein Lexikon nicht nur eine syste- 
matische Ansammlung von Wissensstoff sein darf, son- 
dern organish im Aufbau und wegweisend in den Er- 
klarungen sein soll, so halte ich den Grossen Herder 
von diesem Standpunkt aus den anderen fiir vorziehbar 
und er kann wirklich ein neuer Typ der Enzyklopadie 
genannt werden.” 


Auf die eigenartige Bedeutung des Werkes 
machen auch die zu Madison, Wis., erscheinen- 
den ‘‘Monatshefte fiir den deutschen Unter- 
richt” aufmerksam: 


»Dieses Lexikon hat eine sichere, eindeutige, ent- 
schlossene Weltanschauung und Lebensauffassung. Es 
umspannt,,. vom Grundsatz der Universalitat aus- 
gehend, das ganze Leben in Geschichte, Dasein und 
Entwicklung, die gesamte Welt, alles Wissen und Kén- 
nen unter dem Gesichtswinkel der praktischen, aktiven 
Verwertung und Auswertung durch den Gegenwarts- 
menschen. Deshalb ist allen im heutigen Leben wich- 
tigen Dingen, Begriffen, Kraften, Machten, Ueberzeu- 
gungen und Erfahrungen des einzelnen und der Gesell- 
schaft besondere Beachtung gewidmet und ist die 
Praxis auf solidem sachlichem und wissenschaftlichem 
Fundament tiberall herausgearbeitet.” 


Diese Urteile bestaétigen ja nur die von Hrn. 
Professor Dr. Bruehl bei der Besprechung der 
einzelnen Bande des Werkes im “Central Blatt” 
ausgesprochenen Ansichten. Die Zuverlissig- 
keit des Grossen Herder erkennt man erst recht 
nach langerer, fortgestzter Verwendung dieser 
grossen Encyklopadie. Bezugsbedingungen 
durch Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
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Drei Gaben, die uns nottun! 


»Geordnete Verhiltnisse”’ setzen voraus, 
»Ntichternheit” des ordnenden und zur 
Wahrung der Ordnung berufenen Menschen. 
Niichternheit ist Klugheit. Niichternheit bené- 
tigt ,K raft”, auf dass die Klugheit auch ihre 
Entscheidungen unbeirrt treffe und aus Er- 
kenntnis Tat werden lasse. Und zur Kraft und 
Niichternheit des Handelnden muss von tief 
innen her, vom Gottlichen in der Menschen- 
brust her beseelend hinzutreten ,die Liebe”, 
damit der richtig beurteilten, kraftvollen Tat 
die geheime Bestatigung und Segnung zuteil 
werde, jenes géttliche Element, das aus Klug- 
peer tstiel macht und aus Kraft fruchtbare 

acht. 


Es ware also folgendes kleine Spriichlein fiir 
den geistig schaffenden Menschen eine kluge, 
tapfere und liebe Formel der tiglichen seeli- 
schen Gymnastik: ,,Herrgott, gib mir Niich- 
ternheit, Kraft und Liebe!’’ 


Oder wer kann das treffender und nicht min- 
der kurz ausdriicken, was jedem von uns not- 
tut wie das tagliche Brot? 


Ma. i. d. ,,Germania’”’, Berlin. 


Ein im Stich gelassener Benjamin. 


Nach der feierlichen Einweihung des Lehrer- 
seminars zur Hl]. Familie, zu St. Francis, Wis- 
consin, am 2. Januar 1871, wandte sich dessen 
Prokurator, der hochw. Dr. Jos. Salzmann, in 
einem Offentlichen Schreiben ‘‘An den loblichen 
Central-Verein.” Der hochwst. Bischof (Mar- 
tin Henni) habe bei dieser Gelegenheit, so be- 
richtet Salzmann, des Central-Vereins gedacht, 
,dieser Anzahl frommer, begeisterter Vater, 
die sich verpflichtet haben im hl. Bunde, ihre 
Kinder nicht den Gefahren der Freischule 
preiszugeben, die jetzt Gelegenheit haben, die- 
selben der geiibten Erziehungshand eines echt 
christlich und wissenchaftlich gebildeten Man- 
nes anzuvertrauen, und ihren Sohnen auch eine 
gute Bildung zu verschaffen.”’ Er erwarte des- 
halb und bitte all’ die Manner des Central-Ver- 
eins, ,,dies Werk zu krénen durch Ausdauer in 
Erfiillung ihres Versprechens.” 


Als Salzmann dies schrieb, belief sich die 
Summe der von den dem C. V. angeschlossenen 
Vereinen gestifteten Beitrige auf nur $1843.50, 
wihrend ,,einzelne Freunde der Schule” $9,- 
449.75 zu den Baukosten beigetragen hatten. 
Erforderlich waren aber $50,000.00, so dass an- 
fangs Januar, 1871, die ,,Schuld und Last 
gleich $38,706.75 war.” Daher richtete der un- 
ermiidliche Prokurator ein besonderes Schrei- 
ben “An die verehrlichen Prasidenten der ein- 
zelnen Vereine.” Es heisst darin: 

Leider hat der arg hierbei beteiligte Referent und 


Bittsteller ersehen miissen, dass derlei Berichte tiber die 
erhebende und noch hebende Beteiligung des Central- 
Vereins, die doch in unsern 8 kathol. Blattern meist in 
der gleichen Nummer zu sehen sind, nicht einmal der 
Verlesung in den Meetings gewiirdigt werden. Hine 
lee lacrime, d. h. daher kommt meine Not, weil nim- 
lich der grosse Pate das Wimmern seines armen Ben- 
Jamins nicht einmal hért! O! wehe mir, dass ich das 
Zeitungsblatt nicht jedem meiner 35,000 Paten in’s Haus 
tragen kann, auch nicht jedem der 200 Vereine das 
Bittgesuch zu schreiben vermag, und eine Presse haben 
wir noch nicht. Wahrlich, nicht der Ehrenpunkt ist 
verletzt, sondern die Not lasst mich schreiben! Miéan- 
ner, Britider, lest und helft!!! 


»Nehmt euch zum Vorbild die Vereine von Milwau- 
kee, Racine, Kenosha, Dubuque, Port Washington und 
St. Vincenz von Chicago éte.” 

Salzmann’s Klage ist auf einen uns bekann- 
ten Ton gestimmt. Wie oft hat man nicht seit- 
her im C. V. dieselbe Klage, die der vortreff- 
liche Priester bei dieser Gelegenheit vorbrach- 
te, anstimmen miissen? Tatsdchlich diirfte der 
C. V. sein Versprechen dem Lehrerseminar ge- 
gentiber nie vollstandig eingelost haben. Und 
ist nicht die Central-Stelle ein anderer Benja- 
min, den man im Stich gelassen hat? Im Jahre 
1920 versprach man $250,000 aufzubringen als 
Stiftungsfonds fiir dieses Werk. Nach sechzehn 
Jahren hat man es jedoch auf nur $222,000 ge- 
bracht! 


Der verst. Bischof Dr. Bares und die Caritas. 


Gerade die Jugend, vor allem die Jugend der 
Grossstadt, kommt in ihrer Entwicklung stets 
in ein Stadium der Schwierigkeiten beztiglich 
der Religion und des Glaubens. Hiegegen gibt 
es ein besonders wirksames Mittel: die Cari- 
tas, das Opfer, die persoénliche 
Tat. Sie sind eine Schule fiir unsere 
Jugend. Wenn ein Jugendlicher selbst die 
Not gesehen hat, und selbst geholfen hat, dem 
brauche ich gar keine apologetischen Gottesbe- 
weise mehr zu geben. Die Manner und Frau- 
en, die in der Caritas stehen, sind diejenigen, 
die zugleich am festesten in der Religion, in der 


Kirche verwurzelt sind. 
(Berlin 3. 4. 34.) 


Seht in unserer Predigt nur Christi Wort, 
nicht unsere stammelnde Rede; seht in unserem 
Gottesdienst nur Christi Werk, nicht unser 
menschliches Beiwerk. Christus ist der Prie- 
ster, wir sind nur seine Ministranten. Seht in 
der Kirche nur den lebendigen, fortwirkenden 
Christus, nicht das Staubgewand seiner mensch- 
lichen Stellvertreter. Seht endlich in unserer 
Caritas und ihren Organisationen tiberall den 
suchenden und rettenden Christus, nichts als 
Christus mit dem brennenden Erléserherzen, 
das zum Magnet aller Herzen werden will. 


(Berlin 24. 6. 34). 
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Grabkreuze in Nord Dakota. 


Im Laufe der letzten drei bis vier Jahrzehnte 
ist sowohl in Deutschland wie auch in Oester- 
reich die Volkskunst wieder zu Ehren gelangt. 
Da ist es nun bemerkenswert, dass sich auf dem 
kleinen Friedhof zu Lefor in Nord-Dakota Zeu- 
gen dieser Kunst finden, Beweise einer Tradi- 
tion, die auf amerikanischem Boden jedoch 
nicht fortzubliihen vermag. Wir entdeckten 
dort nicht weniger als dreissig handgeschmie- 
dete, kunstvolle Kreuze, die der Beachtung wert 
sind. Erkundigungen ergaben, der Schmiede- 
meister, der sie geschaffen, sei mit anderen An- 
siedlern jener Gegend aus Ungarn nach Ame- 
rika gekommen; er habe sich in Lefor nieder- 
gelassen und dort die Kreuze vor Jahren ge- 
schaffen. Nur hier und da diirfte sich in einer 
Grossstadt des Landes ein Kunstschmied finden 
mit der Fahigkeit, derartige Schmiedearbeit an- 
zufertigen. 

Dagegen fanden wir auf dem gleichen Fried- 
hof nur ganz wenig deutsche Spriiche auf Kreu- 
zen und Grabsteinen. Auf einem dieser war je- 
doch folgender Vers zu lesen: 

»setzt mir diese Grabschrift bei, 
Dass Christi Kreuz mein Anker sei.” 

So viel uns bekannt, ist bisher noch kein Ver- 
such gemacht worden, eine Sammlung deutsch- 
amerikanischer Grabinschriften zu veranstal- 
ten, obgleich es wohl kaum einen von Deutschen 
in Amerika angelegten Friedhof gibt, auf dem 
sich nicht derartige volkstiimliche Spriiche fan- 
den. Weit seltener sind in unserem Lande 
deutsche Haus- und Geratinschriften ; doch auch 
deren findet man. 


Totentafel. 
Msgr. John E. Rothensteiner. 


Wie das verglimmende Abendrot schied der 
greise Msgr. Rothensteiner, einer der anzie- 
hendsten Priestergestalten Amerikas, am 26. 
September aus dem irdischen Dasein. Die ihm 
gewidmeten Nachrufe traten der Bescheiden- 
heit des Verstorbenen keineswegs zu nahe; was 
geht auch die Welt ein Seelsorger, ein Dichter, 
ein Historiker an, der sich um ihren Beifall nie- 
mals bemiihte und ihr sicherlich nichts zu Lie- 
be gesprochen oder geschrieben hat. 

Clemens Brentano hat Goethe einen “stillen 
Heger und Pfleger” genannt; auch das gilt von 
dem Verschiedenen. Er hat viele und vieles ge- 
fordert; selbst Biicherfreund und Sammler, 
war es ihm eine Freude, nach Kriften die Be- 
strebungen historischer Gesellschaften und Bib- 
liotheken zu fordern. Dabei war er eine durch- 
aus aufrechte Natur; als Schriftsteller vertrat 
er seine Ansichten unerschrocken und doch in 
einer so gemassigten Weise, dass die Nachsten- 
liebe dabei nie zu kurz kam. Auch im persén- 
lichen Verkehr mied Rothensteiner jedes unbe- 
dachte Wort; itiberhaupt verriet er unbewusster 
Weise eine edle Seelenkultur, die erworben war, 


da sie niemand geschenkt wird. Er mochte da- 
her wohl den Eindruck eines schiichternen und 
etwas zaghaften Mannes machen, weil er zu- 
weilen mit der Antwort zégerte. Wer ihn 
niher kannte und zu beobachten ofters Gelegen- 
heit hatte, wusste wohl, dass er wie ein Weiser 
die Worte auf die Wagschale legte. Der Ver- 
storbene diirfte Anlage zur Satire gehabt ha- 
ben; doch was manchmal blitzartig bei ihm 
Ausdruck fand, war stets gemildert durch das 
Bewusstsein der Verantwortlichkeit fiir jedes 
gesprochene Wort. 

So erschien Msgr. Rothensteiner durchaus 
als edle Priestergestalt, die sich in der ameri- 
kanischen Grossstadt ausnahm wie ein Edel- 
stein in einer blechernen Fassung. Dass er es 
vermochte, seine Gesinnung und seinen Idealis- 
mus bis ans Lebensende so lauter und unge- 
triibt zu erhalten in dieser Umwelt, ist an und 
fiir sich eine aussergewohnliche Erscheinung. 
Er gehorte nicht in dieses Milieu, und dennoch 
hat er niemals, was zu tun so nahe lag, gegen 
den Stachel geléckt. Die Quelle dieser Gesin- 
nung kann ganz allein das vom tiefen Glauben 
durchdrungende Bewusstsein des edlen Prie- 
sters, das ihm die Vorsehung seinen Platz an- 
gewiesen habe, gewesen sein. Moége sein An- 
denken lange unter uns fortleben und sein Bei- 
spiel viele aneifern, ihm nachzufolgen. Wir 
werden noch 6fters von ihm erzahlen und be- 
richten. 

Louts Schuermann. 


Allzubald, nachdem wir im Septemberheft 
Hrn. Louis Schuermann in Decatur, Ill., unsere 
Anerkennung ausgesprochen hatten fiir die An- 
fertigung von Inhaltsverzeichnissen fiir nicht 
weniger als 27 Banden unseres ‘‘Central-Blat- 
tes”, ward er vom Tode aus diesem Leben ab- 
berufen. Nur wenige Tage vor seinem Hin- 
scheiden schrieb der Verstorbene, er werde 
seine Arbeiten fortsetzen. 

Welch miihselig Werk der brave Mann unternommen 
und ausgeftihrt hat, ergibt sich aus dem Umstand, dass 
das klassifizierte Inhaltsverzeichnis (Index) des “Cen- 
tral-Blatts” aus nicht weniger als 56 grossen Seiten in 
Maschinenschrift besteht. Es handelt sich also um eine 
Leistung von nicht geringem Anmass. Jeder der 27 
Bande im Format des “Central-Blatts” fithrt mit Recht 
den vom Verfertiger gewahlten Titel: “Alphabetisch, 
klassifiziertes Inhaltsverzeichnis (Index) des “Central- 
Blatts und Social Justice.” Und diese Arbeit wurde 


ausgefiihrt im achten Jahrzehnt seines Lebens, und 
zwar unentgeltlich. 

Wie sehr beschimt die Opferwilligkeit und Ausdauer 
des Verstorbenen so manche sog. “Vereinsbriider”, die 
jeder Miihe fiir die gute Sache geflissentlich aus dem 
Wege gehen. Mége Gott dem lieben alten Herrn die fiir 
C. V. und C. St. gebrachten Opfer lohnen. 


Miszellen. 


Der alte Hellebusch, das bekannteste der in 
unserem Lande erschienenen katholischen Lie- 
dersammlungen in deutscher Sprache, hatte als 
Vorlaufer eine kleine, bereits im Jahre 1850 zu 
New York gesetzlich eingetragene “Sammlung 


